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WHITIN AND KITSON 
——= | COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


E HAVE furnished plans, specifications and engineering work for over one 
W hundred and fifty cotton mills in the South. Have furnished machinery 
and complete equipments for nearly al! of these mills, and for as many 
more designed by other engineers. Our large experience enables us to insure 


Organization the very best results. A large majority of Southern mills use some of our machinery, 


many use it exclusively. 
KITSON Improved Picking Machinery. 
f WHITIN Roving Machinery, with Patented Improvements. ° 
O WHITIN Cards, Drawings, Railways, Combers, Sliver and Ribbon Lap Equipment for 


Machines, Spinning, I wisters, Spoolers, Reels, Looms, Quillers. 

Old Mill CRAMER Air Conditioning System for Humidifying, Ventilating and Air 
Cleaning. 

6 CRAMER Automatic. Regulators for any make of Humidifying and Heating New Cotton 


Systems. 


. MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT: Winding, Slashing and Warping . 
a Specialty Machinery; Card Grinders; Cloth Room and Finishing Machinery: Nappers; Dye Mills 


House Machinery; Power Plants; Steam, Water and Electric Fire Protection, 


Electric Lighting, Humidifying Apparatus, Heating and Ventilating Apparatus, 
Shafting, Pulleys and Hangers, Belting and Supplies. 


STUART W. CRAMER 


ENGINEER AND CONTRACTOR 
CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


(Complete 


THE 
sl OUR RINGS MacColl Spooler Guide 


Set the Standard for Quality 


THERE ARE NONE OTHERS 
“JUST AS GOOD” 


will, with a much more open setting, remove slubs or 
bunches that would pass through other spooler guides. 


Send for Spectal Circular 
MIRROR SPINNING RINGS 


DRAPER COMPANY 


HOPEDALE. MASS. HOPEDALE, MASS. 


SOUTHERN AGENT 
J.D. CLOUDMAN .- 40S. Forsyth St., ATLANTA, GA, 
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Reaching 
the South 


The Southern cotton mills can only be reached 
through a Southern journal. 

Only one of the Northern textile journals has 
as many as 1000 subscribers in the South and the 
total Southern circulation of all the Northern 
textile journals is less than 2000. 

The Northern journals have large circulations 
in the North and some circulation in the Middle 
West, but none of them can obtain or hold a 
large circulation in the South. 

The two sections are different and the mill 
people have different interests and each section 
has its own journals. 

The Southern Textile Bulletin has no cireu- 
lation except in the South, but it has more paid 
subscribers among the Southern cotton mills than 
any other journal. 

The best medium for reaching ‘the Southern 
mills and the one that will show best returns 


is the 


Southern 


Textile Bulletin 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


DIANIL COLORS THIOGENE COLORS 
HELINDONE COLORS INDIGO MLB 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Farbwerke vorm Meister, Lucius & Bruening 


Victoria Sizes and Finishing Compounds 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Consolidated Color and Chemical Company 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


H. A. METZ & CO. 


Sole Agents tor United States and Canada 
122 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 


SOUTHERN Charlotte, 210 S. Tryon Street 
BRANCHES: Atlanta, Empire Building 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of the 


Metal lic Drawing Rolls 


Over the leather system before placing orders for new 
machinery, or if contemplating an increase in produc- 
tion, have them applied to their old machinery, 


25 Per Cent. More Production 
(Guaranteed. 


SAVES 


Roll Covering, Varnishing, Floor Space, 
Power, Waste and Wear. 


1-3 Less Weight Required 


Write for Points Claimed, Also Prices and Particulars to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


A New Year's Resolution 


Resolve to keep your mill clean 


during 1912 by using 


Felton’s Mills Brushes 


Write for Catalogue 


S. A. Felton & Son Co. 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 
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Cotton Goods Spain 


Report of Commercial Agent R. M. Odell 


(Continued from last week.) 
American cotton goods are prac- 


Lically unknown in Spain. High 
duties, freight rates and distance 


make it almost impossible for the 
United States to compete with the 
native mills and those of near-by 
stations. I showed a full line of 
American goods to an importer in 
Barcelona and compared them with 
similar goods of domestic manu- 
facture. The prices of the latter 


persons to study the question and 
present the matter to the Cortes al 
its next session. The purpose of 
this movement is to make it possi- 
Spain, where they may be printed 
and exported. One of the leading 
importers stated that if this méas- 
ure should succeed there would un- 
doubtedly be a market for Ameri- 
ean sheetings, print cloths, and 
flannels, all of which he stated, af- 
ter eXamining the samples, were 


as they are “tied up” with other 
manufacturers. Orders must come, 
therefore, from dealers who style 
themselves wholesalers and retail- 
ers, but who purchase in compara- 
tively small quantities. 
Terms of Credit—Trade Methods. 
No systematic effort has been 
made to reach the trade and it is 
that these dealers learn of any ar- 
ticle of American manufacture that 
they want. Unfortunately there is 


further importations. Business in 
Spain can be conducted on as safe 
a basis as anywhere else, but like 
every other business it involves the 
exercise of ordinary common sense 
and judgment. 

Spain's purchasing power is not 
very large and the volume of the 
tradé in any one line is not suffi- 
ciently important to justify special 
representation. It would be easy, 
however, to canvass the trade from 


are about 10 per cent. higher than 
the former, but the tariff, which 
amounts to over 30 per cent. ad 
possibility 
of exporting American cotton goods 
to Spain. 

At the time this report is writ- 
ten (July, 1911) there is a strong 
movement on feot to secure the 
temporary free entry of certain 
lines of cotton goods, particularly 
print. cloths. A commission has 
been appointed by the interested 


Irene Mills. 


superior in quality to the domestic 
product. 

The interest of the United States 
in all lines are greatly handicap- 
ped, however, by lack of proper 
representation. There are no large 
independent importers in Spain 
who buy goods in the best market, 
ihe principal houses being merely 
distributing branches of European 
manufacturers, through whom it is 
useless to attempt to sell goods, 


Gaffney, 8. C. 


is widespread belief in the United 
States that business can not be 
conducted with Spain on a safe ba- 
sis. This is probably due to the 
fact that credit has frequently been 
given to unreliable parties, and the 
houses that have suffered losses 
have felt eompelled to make all 
sales on a strictly cash basis. The 
result has been that responsible 
houses have been quoted such harsh 
terms that they refuse to consider 


some European center. In order 
to secure business it is highly im- 
portant that catalezwes and circu- 
lars be printed in the Spanish lan- 
guage and that prices be quoted 
mm Spanish currency) c. i. f. some 
port of the country. Catalogues, 
valuable as they are, can not se- 
eure the trade from nations who 
have personal representatives in 
the country. There is a marked 
dearth of American commercial 
(Continued on Page 8.) 
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Continued from Nov. 30) 


i. Mordant dyes are acid bodies 
which are always fixed upon the fi- 
ber in the form of insoluble metal- 
lic salts. This group is largely used 


in wool dyeing and is very “fast™ 
to light, washing and milling. Most 
of the natural dyestuffs, such as 


lozwwood, fustic, and cutch are mem- 
bers of this group. One of the mor- 
dant dvestuffs most important in 
eotton dveing is. alizarme, winch 
was originally obtained from mad- 
der root, but is now artificially pre- 
pared from anthracene, a hvydrocar- 
bon found in coai tar. The brightes! 
and fastest, but most expensive red 
that can be produced on cotton 1s 
Turkey red, which is obtained by 
oiling the cotton then mordanting 
with alum and dyeing with alizarme. 

5 Among the insoluble dyes the 
main ones are indigo and aniline 
black. which oecupy for and 
black, respectively, the same posi- 
tion for density, britliancy, and per- 
manency that Turkey red holds for 
red. 

Indigo is entirely insoluble in wa- 
ter and is dyed in a special vat, 
where it is chemically acted upon 
by a reducing agent (ferrous su: 
phate or sodium hydrosulphite) to 
reduce the blue insoluble substance 
info a colorless body, which is ren- 
dered souble with the use of an al- 
kali. such as quicklime. On the ma- 
terial being saturated in this bath 
and then squeezed out and exposed 
to the air the reduced indigo be- 
comes rapidly reoxidized on the fi- 
ber into the original biue indigo. 
Swnthetic or “artificial” imdigo is 
now largely used in place of the 
natural. but being chemically iden- 
tica is applied in the same way. Ani- 
tine black also requires a special 
method of applivation, being of such 
an insolube and chemically 
ant nature that the only practicable 
method is to actually produce it on 
the fiber by suitable chemical re- 
actions. 

Formerly cotton was dyed with 
logewood, indigo, and other natu- 
eal dves. but though these are still 
used to extent the coal-tar 
products have monopolized the bulk 
of the field. The success of artificial 
colors is largely due to German re- 
search chemists and Germany is the 
largest producer of dyestuffs in the 
world, and most of the dyestuffs 
used in American cotton mills are 
made in Germany. The largest of 
the German color establishments 
are those of Badische, Bayer, 
Hoehst, Casella, and Berlin, which 
are highly organized and scientifi- 
cally managed and pay dividends up 
to 35 per cent. The dye-producing 
estabishments of Germany are an 
important asset of that country, and 
turn out several hundred million 
dollars worth of dyestuffs annually 

(5) Stained cloth is cloth that has 
been stained as distinguished from 
dyed or printed. 

() Painted eloth is cloth on which 
the designs have been made with 
a brush, with or without the use of 
a stencil. 

‘7) Printed cloth is cloth on which 


resist- 
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Tariff Board Cotton Glossary 


colored designs have been slamped 
or printed. The two methods of! 
printing are termed a) block 
printing, and (bh) roller printing. 

a) Block printing is the = old 
method, and consists of printing 
by hand or with the aid of a hand 
press from designs carved on small 
hardwood blocks or from copper 
plates. The cloth is stretehed on 
a table during the operation and 
after each application of the small 
block it has to be reinked and ap- 
plied to the cloth in a new place 
so that the pattern will fit together. 
This slow and tedious process is 
still used in a few places, such as 
in Switzerland, for stamping hana- 
kerchiefs and in Holland for primt- 
ing calico with the aid of a very 
cheap female labor, but for orders 
of any size machine printing is 
cheaper. Block printing is also 
sometimes used when printing mul- 
ticolored designs on wide cloths 
where the many colors and the 
width makes the cost of purchase 
and operation of the requisite ma- 
chine too high to compete with the 
more primitive method for the lim- 
ited production desired. 

‘b) Modern eloth printing is a 
continuous process and self-inkine 
engraved copper rollers print the 
desien on the cloth as it is drawn 
around a large revolving cylinder 
called a backing cylinder or bowl. 
Three cloths are drawn between the 
cylinder and the printing rollers 
together—the print cloth, a blanket 
or backing cloth, and an intermedi- 
ate cloth, that is run between these 
two to keep the blanket clean. The 
cylinder itself is lapped with sev- 
eral lavers of printer’s blanket. The 
lapping on the eylinder and the 


backing cloth together form an 
élastic eushion which serves to 
press the cloth into the engraved 


cavities of the roller and to force 
the cloth to absorb the eolor. which 
is prevented from spreading by the 
pressure exerted. After passing 
through the machine all three 
cloths are dried by being led he- 
tween hot plates or by cireulating 
through a closed hot chamber. and 
the two back cloths are used for 
printing another lump. Each color 
has to be applied by a separate 
roller. Printing machines run from 
tf up te as many as 25 rollers: but 
as the larger the number of roll- 
ers the more costly the machine 
and the slower its operation. it is 
very rare to find presses with more 
than 12 rollers and the great major- 
itv are two to. six eolor presses. 


Goods for calico printing are 
singed. sheared. and prushed. 
scoured, and bleached much more 


severely than if to be sold in the 
white, as it is necessary to remove 
all impurities. After printing, the 
goods go through steaming and a 
series of other operations for the 
purpose of fixing. purifying and 
brightening the colors, of eleansing 
any white that may show on the 
pattern and of dressing and finish- 
ing the printed fabrics. 


For printing calico, curtains, up- 
holstery goods, ete. on both sides 


there is used a duplex printing ma- 
chine, which consists of two back- 
ing cylinders with separate back- 
ing and intermediate cloths. The 
cylinders revolve in opposite direc- 
lions, so that the cloth in first pass- 
ing around one and then the other 
geis printed on both sides. 

Besides direct printing, as ordi- 
narily used above, colored patterns 
can be produced by combined print- 
ing and yeing. In “reserve” or “re- 
sist” printing the fabric is printed 
with substances that are impervi- 
ous to liquids and then dyed. The 
resist being removed, there are 
shown white figures on a colored 
ground. In “discharge” printing 
white figures are produced on a 
piece-dyed material by printing it 
over with substances that destroy 
or discharge the color, giving, as be- 
fore, white figures on a colored 
ground. 
Cotton and Silk Cleth: Filled and 

Coated Cloths. 
The production of cloths contain- 


ing both silk and votton yarns is 
increasing. The American cotton 
mills use over half a million 


pounds of silk yarns annually. Cot- 
ton yarn constitutes about a third 
of all varns used in Ameriean silk 
mills. In some eases, such-as taf- 
fetine silk lining, the warp is of 
silk and the filling of cotton, while 
in many other colored wash fab- 
rics the warp is of cotton and the 
filling silk: There is a large manu- 
facture of such goods as silk-strip- 
ed sieeve linings, silk stripes, ete. 
in which: the warp is made up of 
cotton yarns spaced with stripes of 
silk varns, in many cases the cotton 
ends being woven plain and the silk 
ends in a twili. 

Filled eotton cloth is cotton cloth 
in which the interstices have been 
filled or substantially closed. The 
filling substances are varied, 
among them being glue, china clay, 
white lead, chalk, plaster of Paris, 
glauber salts, and glucose. The 
tracing cloth used by the architect 
is a filled cotton cloth. 

Coated cotton cloth is cotton cloth 
whieh has one or both surfaces 
coated with paint, varnish, pig- 
ments, or other of the various sub- 
stances used for that purpose. Book- 
binder’s cloth, imitation vellum. 
ete... that are used as a substitute 
for leather im binding books, ete.. 
are coated cotton cloths, as are also 
Ollcloths and oilskins, such as 
“slickers.” 

The book-cloth trade of Great 
Britain is controlled by the Winter- 
bottom Book & Cloth Co. (Ltd.) of 
Manchester, which is a syndicate 
that was formed from the amalga- 
mation of most of the competing 
book-cloth firms. 

Cotton window hollands, used for 
window shades ,is a plain woven 
cloth that has been run through a 
size box after weaving and stiffen- 


ed with about 20 per cent of its 
weight in starch and other mate- 
rials. 


Handkerchiefs and Mufflers. 
Handkerchiefs are made in Vari- 
ous styles and sizes from the tiny 
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bandana. Handkerchiefs are nearly 
always made from combed arns of 
long-staple cottons. The ordinary 
completed size of ladies’ handker- 


chiefs is from 12 to 15 imehes 
square, and of men’s from 18 to 
28 inches square. Plain handker- 


chiefs are made from cloth which 
is usually woven to make three 
ladies’ handkerchiefs or two men's 
handkerchiefs in a breadth. After 
bleaching, the cloth is cut up by 
hand or machine into squares of 
the right size and these given to 
giris who turn down the edges 
and hem them on sewing machines, 
the handkerchiefs being then iron- 
ed out, folded, made up into dozens, 
and boxed and cased for the market. 
Other handkerchiefs are “made in 
the loom” and imelude such types 
as hemstitehed, in which a leno 
weave is used for the four borders 
to make a perforated effect; and 
handkerchiefs woven with corded. 
ribbed, or crammed borders. Some 
handkerchiefs are made with dob- 
by-figured borders and s6me with 
Jacquard figured borders and cen- 
ters. Some handkerchiefs besides 
being bleached are further finished 
and ornamented by printing, mer- 
cerizing, embroidering, trimming 
with lace, ete. Revered handker- 
chiefs are those ornamented by 
means of drawnwork by pulling out 
threads in a certain manner. 
handkerchiefs are embroidered 
usually with an initial) by hand- 
work, or élse on an embroidery ma- 
chine before being finished. Tam- 
bour work is a species of embroidery 
worked upon muslin tigntly stitch- 
ed by means of hoops or a frame 
similar to that encircling a tam- 
bour, henee the name. Originally 
the term referred to hand embroid- 
ery. made im this style, but now 
usually refers to tambour-stitch 
work as made on embroidery ma- 
chines, .the tambour stitch produec- 
ing a pattern of straight ridges 
crossing each other in every direc- 
tion at right or acute angles, the 
stitch itself being a looped or knit- 
ted stitch as distinguished from the 
chain stitch as made on an ordi- 
nary sewing machine. Applique 
means applied or laid on, as, for in- 
stance, a square of fine 
pliqued on a 
poorer material. 


Mufflers are large handkerchiefs 
that are used to wear around the 
neck for throat protection. 


Some 


lace ap- 
handkerchief of 


Coffee In England. 


It was his first morning in Lon- 
don “apartment’ ‘and his landlady 
came up with the breakfast, and 
as he began the meal she opened 
a slight conversation. 

“It looks like rain,” she said. 

“It does,” replied the American, 
“put it smells rather like coffee.”— 


square of lacework up to the big Enxchange. 
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The 
Famous Wooden Lug Strap 


IT’S ORIGIN 


About four years ago our General Manager Mr. Hice, while connected with a 
bending plant invented a successful device for bending and manufacturing this 
FAMOUS MONEY SAVER and made a few dozen of these which he took to the weave 
room of the Ivey Cotton Mill, of Hickory, N. C., for a demonstration as to their merits. 
Since this many thousand have been sold to the best mills in the country. 

If you are not using them, order a trial lot of free samples to-day, if not satis- 


factory return them tous. You lose nothing, we pay the freight. 


We manufacture a high grade line of picker sticks, binders, jack sticks, pick 
levers and all wood parts for looms. 

Owing to the fact that we have the largest plant of the kind in America, and the 
fact that we are located right near the border line of East Tennessee and Western North 
Carolina where we have access to the largest as well as the best supply of virgin hickory 
timber there is in the country, we are able to serve you promptly with goods that we 
absolutely guarantee in quality and price. We further guarantee our sticks against 


_ warp and twist. 


We respectfully solicit an opportunity for your business. 
“THERE'S A REASON” 


MANUFACTURING 
JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
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Last of Management of Help Articles 


We stated lime ago that a 
number of articles were contributed 


some 
to the contest on “Management of 
Help” that were received after the 
time limit and could therefore not 
be considered as competing for thi 
prizes. 

These articles were 
sufficient merit to justify their pub- 
lication and we are printing them in 
this issue and there will also be 
printed with the other articles in 
the book, “Management of Help.” 


however of 


Number Fifty-Seven. 
ANAGEMENT of Help’ seems a 
very sknple phrase when 4a 
body reads or speaks it, but tet me 
tell you, it is a serious, hard prop- 
osition when a person comes to pul 
it into practice. I have Deen an 
overseer and superintendent for 
twenty-six years and, of course, 
have had quite a lot of experience 
along the line of managing heip 
and I am proud to say that during 
that time I have not had to strike 
or any serious difleulty with any 
of the help and have always man- 
aged to keep plenty of the very best 
quality, 

One of the first and very import- 
ant things to be considered is the 


promises made while making the 
trade in employing help. | never 
make any promises that I do not 


intend to keep to the very lettter 
and always promise as little as | 
possibly ean. Never lie to your help 
in making a trade. Lying is a bad 
policy any way bul when it comes 
to employing help it s very bad m- 


deed. They may forget all the bal- 
ance of the conversation bul you 
may rest assured that they will 


not forget the lie part. 

Start them with a distinct under- 
standing what you expect of them 
and what they may expect of you 
and that will save a lot of trouble 
to start with. Do not post up a 
lot of rules and regulations that 
will be aimost impossible 
force, but the rules that are posted 
see to it that they are enforced to 
the letter. I find in enforcing my 


Management Help 


rules that each employee has his 
or her own peculiarities and it is 
almost impossible to make each em- 
ployee come up to the mark in the 
same manner. I find that I have 
to treat my help as individuals 
maybe use a littl persuasion on 
some and be a small bit harsh with 
others. All will not take the same 
kind of treatment. But treat them 
all fair and square. Use no par- 
tiality, have no pets, try and make 
friends of all, but do not become 
intimate with any, and do not: for 
so many reasons tod numerous to 
mention have any immoral. Tela- 
tions with an employee outside or 
inside of the mill. An itmmoral 
man can not be a successful man- 
ager and any superimtendent or 
overseer knows the reason why, 
and one other thing there is no su- 
perintendent or overseer that can 
successfully manage his help who 
comes into the mill with the odor 
ef liquer on his breath. The dram 
drinker is not a successful manager 
and can not be. | 
Show your help that at all times 
you are master of the situation, 
that you are competent to govern 
them and be their leader, that you 
know your business. But do not 
show them that you are over offi- 
eious and troubled with ai slight 
ease of big head. It will not take 
the average set of mill help long 
to find that part out. Always con- 
trol your temper. It is a mighty 
hard thimge to do, but the man that 
is a successful manager must learn 
to do it. Because “whom the gods 
destroy they first make mad” and 
when an overseer or superintendent 
loses control of his temper he has 
very little reason about him and is 
liable to say and do things that he 
may regret afterwards and a man 
who cannot control himself ¢an- 
not be expected to control others. 
Now I think it a very good idea 
to look after the folks that do the 
housekeeping and cooking. Try to 
make them as comfortable as cir- 
cumstances will permit. Get them 
interested in keeping their premises 
neat and clean, let them feel that 
the superintendent and overseers 
are looking after their welfare. In- 
quire about the children that are 
out of the mill as well as those that 
are at work. Make a stong effort 


that the ones that are too young 
to work and are old enough to go 
to schoo! and are not allowed to loaf 
about the village or on the streets. 

Be courteous towards your help 
at all times. But, as I have said 
before and will emphasize it by re- 
peating it, do not become intimate 
“for too much familiarity breeds 
contempt” and unless an overseer 
or superintendent has the respect 
of his operatives, his neighbors and 
fellow citizens he is not much of a 
manager. It is hardly worth while 
for me to tell you that you and me 
can only have this respeet Dy liv- 
ing an upright,. straight-forward, 
honest, respectable .life, attending 
strictly to our own and our em- 
ployers’ business. 

Ga. 
Number Fifty-Eight. 
HIS problem, the managme of 
help, I believe, is solved in the 
manager themselves, the overseers 
and his assistants. To be a good 
manager of help, the overseer must 
be a gentleman. which means that 
he must be as polite to and before 
men as he is before women. 

It is one thine to write or state 
how to manage help and another to 
do it. As the old saying goes, “It 
is easier to teach twenty men how 
to live, than to be one of the twen- 
ty to live.” So all the writers are 
teachers and lets see about living 
up to our teaching. 

Be positive, do what you prom- 
ise and thereby get the confidence 
of your help. Be very attentive to 
your job during working hours. 
Take a leading part in everything m 
your town, as this tends to lift up 
and enlighten. Be a man who will 
be missed when you leave town. 
Remember, we are all remembered 
by what we have done. 

Be able to give information to 
your help when they ask it and do 
s0 willingly. Be broad and liberal 
in your views. Be a hustler, sée- 
ing personally to everything you 
possibly can. Do not act hastily, 
be sure you are right then go 
ahead. 

Do not have too many rules, En- 
force those you do have. Give 
everybody a “square deal.” That 
pleases everybody. No matter 
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whether it be punishment or re- 
ward, mete it out promptly. 

Be on the spot, using your best 
judgment, and all the common sense 
at Your command. Deal squarely 
with all problems as they come up 
daily. 

G. V,.F. 


Number Fifty-Nine. 


N discussing the subject, 
““Management of Help,’ much 
ean be said, but it is impossible to 
bring out all miles and regulations, 
just. as you run daily for we all 
clearly reaize the fact that circum- 
stances alter cases. For fifteen 
years I've been controlling help in 
dfferent departments of the mill but 
unfortunately my lot for several 
years has been a spinner. [IT any 
man throughout the mill holding 
a position as overseer, has my 
sympathy it is the spinner. A large 
per cent of the help now holding 
different positions throughout the 
mill started in the spinning room. 
Consequently, the spmner has to 


first instruct them in the rufes, 
ete., and it is usually some time 
before tney are of mach service. 


Soon they want to weave, spool or 
anything but spin, so then comes the 


test In managing your help. Ex- 
perience has taught me to let as 
few as possible change from one 


room to another. By so doing much 
confusion can be kept down. About 
the first thing we should consider 
is our own competency as an 
overseer. Many men can handle 
help and not their work, and again 
at times it is the reverse. To be 
a good overseer you must be a good 
man, not onty speaking from a 
moral standpoint. but from.a spirit- 
ual standpoint. Also, for most men 
who are not Christian men in such 
positions will de at times things 
that they would rather their help 
would not do. An overseer is noth- 
ing more than a leader or an ex- 
ample to others who are his charge. 
Therefore if you are careful in se- 
lecting the very best of people, 
they will usually follow the example 


set before them. To properly make > 


these selections you must be a 
good judge of human nature, of 
which every overseer will soon be- 
come if he is looking after the 


AGENTS FOR 


ASHWORTH BROTHERS 


Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 
Tops Reclothed. 


12 to 18 West 4th St., Charlotte, N. C, 


Lickerins Rewound. Cotton Mill Machinery Repaired. 
127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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betterment of his room, and him- 
self, as well. | have found it a 
good idea to always inform people 
before hiring them of what class 
of labor you are out for. Also your 
rules, ete. By this you will avoid 
much trouble, tor these runabouts 
will seidom ever come to a place 
like that if they are aware of these 
things. I have strict rules. Every- 
one must obey them, for after one 
broken and passed unnoticed they 
never bind as well after as before. 
Never make a rule that cannot be 
carried out. Never be afraid of 
work yourself. I find m the morn- 
ing, that more or less of your help 
will appear a little dull or siug- 
gish. About the best way I've 
ever found to overcome this, is to 
be on the opposite. Get busy your- 
self, especially for first hour or 
two. After this you will find every- 
thing moves off much better. [Hf 
vou find a hand who is behind with 
his work and seems to be doing the 
best he can it its Dest mever to say 
anything at all until you find the 
trouble. Often its not the help, but 
the machine, or something else. 
Never thmk yourself above your 
help in or oul of the mill Be 
kind to all, but positive. Carry on 
no foolish conversations anywhere, 
for they will always bring about 
more or less confusion. Never use 
any partiality for this will be one 
of the first things to be observed 
by the help in generai. Never let 
your help come in late—not even 
one minute. Always have every- 
body at, or near, their work at 
starting time and be there your- 
self. Never tet these fellows who 
spend Saturday nights and Sundays 
on a drunk and usually lay out Mon- 
days, inhabit your village, for such 
will cause confusion in the villages 
an the mill as well. Be slow to 
make promises. Aways fulfill what 
you do make. If an employe be- 
comes dissatisfied never try to com- 
pel them to work for you. I find 
it a good idea to always pay an 
individual off every time he or she 
may want to leave and let them go 
agreeably. If they are good help 
they will be likely to come back, 
and also they serve for an advertise- 
ment ior you and your mill in other 
places. You can win people only 
one way and that is through love. 
Never show your temper in rebuk- 
ing anyone about work if possible 
to prevent i. Never let a hand 
talk back in such cases. Always let 
the second band make all changes 
if possible by your orders. Never 
se’eect a man for your assistant who 
is not thoroughly competent. of 
managing help and carrying out 
your rules in full. Always bear 
him out in every respect. Take a 
delight in keeping your room sani- 
tary in every respect. Pay as good 
wages as you are. allowed. After 


follow these few simple, yet import- 


ant rules, you will find that peace 
and harmony will forever exist. 
Your help will as a rule be well- 
contented with good running work. 
Cobbler. 


Number Sixty. 


HE help question is a problem 
that will never .be solved to 
perfection, I have had some few 
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year's experience in managing help. 
First. we should know how to do 
the work that we want the help 
to do. Never tell a man, woman or 
child to do something you are not 
willing to do yourself. There are 
about six different classes of help. 
First, there is the man. Let him 
know you believe he is an honest 
man and you mean to treat him as 
such: and tell him what you re- 
quire of him, and you will not have 
any trouble with the man question. 
Next comes the opposite sex, the 
woman. Find out is possible’ the 
character of the woman. An unde- 
sirable character is not wanted un- 
der any circumstances, but a true 
woman or girl we all admire. We 
should treat them as our sister or 
mother, for they are some boy's 
mother or sister or some man's 
wife. Tell them what you wan! 
dene and if they don't know how 
put them with the best educated 
help you have to learn how to do 
what you want. You will have no 
trouble with the women elass of 
help. Never be too familar with 
your female help. Uniess one 
should come with a grievance, nev- 
er be too sympathetic, but be cau- 
tious and polite as circumstances 
will admit. It takes a broad-mind- 
ed and big-hearted man to manage 
help successfully. A narrow-mind- 
ed, conceited and  stony-hearted 
man has got no business trying to 
manage help. He ought to be off 
somewhere by himself digging up 
stumps or plowing a steer. Now, 
we come to the third class of help, 
the children. A man who has no 
children of his own finds it hard 
work to manage the children of 
some one else. We should find out 
from the parents the nature of the 
child, whether he or she is & bright 
child or one that is so unfortunate 
as to be lacking in mental capacity. 
If he is a bright, ‘intelligent child 
and obedient to his parents then it 
will be no trouble to teach the child 
what to do and he will always 
know his place. But, if on the other 
hand, the child is void of mental! 
capacity, then we should consider 
it and treat the child as such, but 
never let the child know that we 
know his condition. It will take 
a great deal of pains to teach that 
child what to do and how to do 
it. He will make you a. good hand 
if you will treat him as such. Then 
there is the spoiled child and .un- 
ruly child. His parents can't do 
anythme with him, and when any- 
thing goes wrong in the mill he 
goes home and tells the best story 
for himself and the parents believe 
him or her as the case may be. [ff 
you are short of help, what are 
you going to do? We are almost 
forced to work this class of help 
or let the spindles stand idle, so 
we must take him back if he is 
discharged and give him a few 
threats—which are soon forgotten. 
It will not be long until the same 
thing 1s done over. 


So we find it a hard proposition 
taking everything in consideration. 
There is no fixed rule to manage 


help for it is too complicated. They 


all say hold your temper. That is 
good. It will take the patience of 
Job, the wisdom of Solomon, and 


the faith of all- the patriarchs, to- 


gether with the meekness of Moses. 
the courage of Joshua and David, 
the boldness of Peter and Paul, and 
the love of Jehovah, all these com- 
bined, with the Holy Spirit ever 
present to be a successful overseer 
or superintendent or manager of 
cotton mill help. 

A superintendent should know al! 
of his help and what they are do- 
ing. He should get his overseers 
together once and a while and en- 
courage them as much as possible. 
He should get out with the over- 
seers and all the help at least once 
a year to a picnic and a general 
good time, and | think the manager 
of the mill should not be left out. 
Let the help know you feel an in- 
terest Im their welfare as wel! as 
your own. The superintendent, to- 
gether with overseers, should in 
ease Of some important change in 
the mill business get the help to- 
gether and tell them about it. It 
ail tends to make the help better 
and fell more like folks, We should 
remember the mill can’t run with- 
out help, neither can. the heip do 
anything without the mill running. 
If all of the foregoing rules were 
kept up by the mill managers and 
superintendents and overseers |! 
think the help question would be 
a thing of the past. 


Number Sixty-One. 

O my mind the management of 

help is one of the most import- 
ant lessons that have to be learned 
by superintendents and overseers. 
The overseer should be a man of 
sound judgment and one who can 
contro! his temper and keep coo! 
under all circumstances. He 
should study the nature of the 
people he has to work and learn how 
to approach each one.under his 
charge. Never make a promise to 
anyone of them and when 
come to you for a certain set of 
frames, or something similar, tel! 
them that you will do the best you 
can for them. If you tell your 
help that you will do aé_é certain 
thing for them and then not make 
your promise good, they will lose 
confidence in you. It has always 
been my policy to stay on as pleas- 
ant terms with the help as possible. 
Treat all alike and pay them as 
much as you ean. Try to avoid 
making mistakes in their time for 
nothing tends to demoralize a set 
of help quicker than to have their 
pay come out wrong. Should you 
make a mistake im any one’s lime, 
make if right as soon as they come 
to you and you will save a tot of 
uncalled for trouble. 

See that the second hands and 
section men dd not mistreat your 
help, and make them treat all 
alike in a business like manner. 
Before passing a rule consider it 
carelully and not the advantages 
and disadvantages which it will 
bring. However, when you pass 
the rule see that all are made to 
live up to its requirements. Never 
think yourself too good to speak 
to your help when you meet them 
on the streets or in town. Never 
let your hands run your job, but 
show them that you are boss. Try 
to make your work run as well as 


7 
possible for if the works does not 
run well you can not hoeid peopie 
long at the time. Put everybody 
to work at all times as near as you 
can and you will keep them out of 
trouble. Give them all the work 
they can do and they will be better 
satisfied and do better work. Never 
discharge a hand unless you have 
a good cause and when you dis- 
charge one, do not put that one 
bask at work the next day. Have 
each one under your control do 
their duty and if you have one who 
will not do his work’ without hav- 
ing to be “balled out’ every few 
minutes you had better iet that 
one go, for a hand of that nature 
will do more harm than good. 


M. 


Fining in Cotton Mills. 

Much friction between the em- 
ployer and the operatives has 
been caused by the vexed question 
as to the fining of weavers for faul- 
ty cloth. On the one hand, em- 
pleyers claim the right to deduct 
sums of varying amounts for defets 
in cloth due to ecrclessness, ete., 
m weaving; wale, ov iie other 
hand, the operatives cv ulead that 
they are penalized in many cases 
for unavoidable defects. Much can 
be said for both sides, bul it is ob- 
vious that unless some disciplinary 
method is adopted by the employer 
he is at the merey of a careless 
operative. Defective cloth due to 
carelessness on the part of a 
weaver cannot be ignored, and if 
the employer has not the power to 
punish such lapses by a fine, then 
he will be compelled to adopt the 
much more drastic remedy of dis- 
missal. Much of the controversy, 
however, ranges around the ques- 
tion as to the lability of the weaver 
for many of the defects made in 
the weaving shed. As is well known, 
a well and carefully prepared warp 
resulfs in but little trouble m the 
weaving shed. In many cases the 
weaver fas to contend with a. warp 
that has not had that care and at- 
Lenlion so necessary if a high qual- 
ity and large quantity of cloth have 
lo be produced. In fact, the ac- 
cumulated evils of all the prepar- 
atory processes make their pres- 
ence felt in the weaving shed, and 
unless the official who inspects the 
cioth has the ability to distinguish 
between defects due to unavoidable 
causes and carelessness, friction re- 
sults. 

In any case the employer must 
protect himself against the ineffi- 
clent operative, who in many cases 
is tolerated only on condition that 
fines are imposed for. defective 
work, will be weeded out, whilst 
the careless operators will be sub- 
pect to dismissal. In this respert 
the six-months experiment at Ba- 
cup will be watched with interest. 
The employers of that district have 
agreed with the Operatives’ Union 
to suspend fining for a period of 
six months. The result will be of 
great importance to the trade. as 
i, 18 an experiment far in advance 
of any that have been tried before. 
In some mills the fines levied are 
distributed amongst-the whole of 
the operatives in equal shares, a 
procedure which some 
advantages.—Textile Mfg. of Eng. 
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THE SEYDEL MANUFACTURING CO. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Sizings and Finishings Soaps and Softeners 


FOR ALL TEXTILES 


PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


100 Williams Street, New York 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Sizing, Softening, Finishing, Weighting Compounds 
We make practical demonstrations of our goods, free of 
charge Hf you have any trouble, write us. 


Southern Sales Agent 


CAMERON McRAE CHARLOTTE, N. C, 


Danker & Marston 


BOSTON, MASS. 


GUM TRAGASOL for Warp Sizing. 
DANAMAR Softener, replacing Tallow 


A. Klipstein & Company 


129 Pearl Street, New York City 


SOUTHERN BRANCH: 
17 EAST FOURTH STREET CHARLOTTE, N C. 


SOLE AGENTS 


Society Chemical Industry 


BASLE, SWITZERLAND 


VAT COLORS 
Ciba Blue 
‘Ciba Green 
Synthetic Indigo 


. Ciba Red 
Ciba Grey 


Ciba Violet 
Ciba Yellow 


All kinds of Sulphur Direct and Basic Colors for Cotton. 
| Zinc Dust, Bi-Sulphite of Soda, Sodium 
Sulfide, Caustic Soda. 


All kinds Sizing and Finishing Materials, Potato 
Starch, Dextrine, etc. 
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Cotto. Gosds In Spain. 
(‘Continued frem Page 3; 
travelers in Spain, and withoul 
their active aid manutacturers can 
not hope for a large volume o1 Dusi- 
ness. Advertising on the large 
scale on which it is conducted m 
America is almost unknown = if 
Spain. Undoubtedly many Amert- 
can products woud find a ready 
sale in Lhe country ll an aggressive 
eampaign of advertising, supported 
by travelers’ familiar with the 

language, was inaugurated. 


Cotton Manufacturing. 

Although, as has been shown, 
Spain offers little as a market for 
American cottons, a study of the 
Spanish export trade should De ol 
vaiue to manufacturers in the Uni- 
ted States, for not only does Spam 
ship large orders to the Philippines 
Guba, and Porto Rico, but its goods 


come imto competition with those 


from the United States particularly 
in Central and South America and 
in the Levant. 

One striking example is the case 
of Argentina. Spain shipped to that 
country in 1900 cottun goods to the 
value of 860,993 (Argentine statis- 
ties). and in 1908 Lhe importalions 
from Spam had risen to §663,2600, an 
increase o!f 987.12 per cent. a more 
favorable showme than that oi any 
other competing nation. In the lat- 
ter year the tunports of dyed and 
printed piece goods from spain 
amounted to $342,996, while the Uni- 
ted States furnished the imsignili- 
cant amount of $5,184 of this class 
of textiles. 

Centralization of Industry. 

The heart of the tmdustrial life 
of Spain is in the district of Cata- 
lonia, which is formed by the tour 
Provinces of Barcelona, Gerona, 
Tarragona, and Lerida, embracing 
an area of 12,000 square miles and 
containing a population of less than 
2,000,000 people. In other parts of 
Spain manufactured articles are 
bought abroad and agricultural 
products are sold, but m Catalonia 
the contrary is true. Sugar, cork, 
paper, shoe, metallurgy, machinery, 
wine, and olive-oil industries are 
established in the district and have 
been successfully operated for a 
number of years. The reason for 
this is not only the natural and cli- 
matic advantages of the district, but 
also the superior enterprise and 
energy of the Catalans. Barcelona 
the thriving capital of Catalonia, is 
the largest port in Spain and the 
fourth cotton port in Europe, rank- 
ing after Liverpool, Bremen, and 
Havre. Its harbor has a surface o! 
more than 350 acres, and one-fourth 
of the total trade of Spain enters 
this port. 

The centralization of cotton man- 
ufacturing in Caltalonia is particu- 
lariy marked; the district occupies 
the same position in Spain as Lan- 
eashire holds in England, more 
than 90 per cent, of the total cot- 
ton spindles in Spain beme located 
in Catatonia. 

The Catalans have been called 
the “Duteh of Spain” on account of 
their enterprise and progressive- 
ness, and their business acumen 
combined with the geographical ad- 
vantages of their district has en- 
abled them to keep in the van of 


progress. The largest and oldest in- 600 cotton mills with a total capi- 
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dustry in Catalonia is the textile 
mdustry, eotton ranking first, fol- 
lowed by the woolen, tnen, silk, 
hemp, and jute. Barcelona is al 
once the Liverpool! and the Man- 
chester of Spain. 

Kariy History of Cotton Manutlac- 

turing. 

cotton industry was estab- 
lished centuries ago In Uata- 
fonia: In the twelfth and 
teenth centruies there was in exist- 
ence th Barcelona a guild of cotton 
manufacturers called “Gremio de 
los Fustaneros, fustanes then be- 
ing the general terms for all col- 
ton cloth. The products at thal 
time were principally trouserimgs. 
velvet and plush, and the imdustry 
was carried on nol only in the capi- 
tal but also in various villages of 
the old principality, especially in 
the district of Lilobregat. In the 
eighteenth century calico printing 
developed, due to the facilities of 
importing gray cloth from abroad. 
principally India. The great ex- 
tension im cotton cultivation and 
the invention of High's spinning ma- 
chine determined the predominance 
of the cotton industry in Spain. 

As early as 1780 a “Yarn Society” 
was formed in Barcelona, which was 
really the predecessor of the pres- 
ent Fomento del Trabajo Nacional! 
an association which to-day oc- 
cupies a very important place in 
the industrial life of Spain. The 
society was afterwards called the 
Reyal Company of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, with three departments, 
those of spinning, weaving and 
printing. One of the first questions 
this association took up Was that of 
the supply of raw material. The 
Government Carlos Ill energeti- 
cally assisted in obtaining from year 
lo year a larger supply. The crops 
in Spain and the Canary Islands 
were almost insignificant t81,000 
pounds), but as a result of efforts 
in Mexico, Venezuela, Cuba, and 
Porto Rico more than — 2,500,000 
pounds were received from those 
countries in 1798. 

The war with France in the early 
part of the nineteenth century re- 
tarded the progress of the industry 
but it also served te free it from 
French influence, and from 1820 t 
i850 there was a marked increase ir 
the number of spmdies. In the for- 
mer year there were 7,000 spin- 
dies In operation, consuming 2,006 
bales (500 pounds each) ef raw 
material. In 1850 the spindles had 
mereased to over 500,000 and th: 
consumption of cotton to 66,000 
bales. 

The decrease in the imports of 
yarn during the period (4897-1910 
strikingly exhibits the progress of 
the industry. The yarns now impeort— 
ed are colored ply yarns, special 
numbers or high counts, and Eng- 
land supplies the largest. proportion 
followed closely by Germany. 

In cloth imports the figures show 
ffuetuations, with an imerease in 
recent years. This appears to be 
caused, as has been stated, by a 
demand among the wealthier classes 
for the finer grades, which the na- 
tive mills have not yet found it 
profitable to manufacture. 


Cotton Mills. 
There are to-day in Spain. over 
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tal of 200,000,000 pesetas (835,810,000) 
and operating 1,800,000 spindies anc 
60,0000 looms. The number of op- 
eratives is estimated at 100,000 and 
the total value of all plants esti- 
mated at 110 pesetas per spindle, 1s 
198,000,000 peselas ($35,481,600). 
More than 300,000 bales of raw cot- 
lon are annually transformed. into 
manufactured goods, valued at ove! 
150,000,000 peselas ($80,640,000). No 
detailed statistics of the cotton in- 
dustry in Spain are published; the 
foregoing figures were furnished by 
the president of the Spanish Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, the 
best informed man in the country 
and one who has made a close study 
of the subject, and they have been 
confirmed by other authorities. 

Although Bareelona is the center 
of the industry, many mills are sit- 
uated in neighboring towns and in 
the surrounding country, along the 
coast, and in the valleys of the Riv- 
ers Ler, Frezer, Liobregat, and Cor- 
doner. The towns of Sabadell. 
Granoliers, Manresa, Vilasar, Villa- 
nueva, Mataro, and Badalona, al! 
within 20 miles of Barcelona, are 
important centers of the textile in- 
dustry. A number of the milis, 
however, are located in so-called 
“colonia,” or mill villages, away 
from the railroad. 

The tmdustry is modeled after 
that of the United States, spinning 
weaving, and finishing being car- 
ried on in each mill. In addition. 
many of the plants maintain com- 
plete bleaching and printing depart- 
ments, which enable them to fur- 
nish the finished product to the 
trade. There are aiso numerous 
separate spinning mills and print- 
ing establisments. 

Spain is proverbially a country of 
small enterprises, and this is evi- 
dienced by the number of smal! 
mills. The largest cotton factory 
contains only 50,000 spindles, and 
the average ts less than 15,000. The 
average number of yarn is 30, al- 
though yarn up to No. 100 is spun 
in a few mills for the. manufacture 
of fine goods from Egyptian cotton 
The average annual production is 
30. kilos (66.12 pounds) per spindle 
from Egyptian and 4 kilos (88.1% 
pounds) from American. 

As is the case with many other 
enterprises im the country, mecor- 
porated companies are unknown it 
the cotton industry. Practically al 
the mills are owned by private com- 
panies, usually composed of one o1 
two families. One frequentiy finds 
them operating under the name 0’ 
“The Widow of ——,” “The Broth- 
ers of ——..” “The Nephews of —— 
ete. The nature of the organization 
makes it difficult, if not impossible 


to ascertain the profits. Durine 


1909 the mills shared in the world- 
wide depression and curtailment of 
over 10 per cent. In production was 
general. During 1910, however 
there was some improvement in 
trade, and practically all the mills 
are now running full time and 


about three-fourths of them are 


working day and night. 

When the price of American cot- 
ton was high the Spanish manufac- 
turers purchased an increased 
amount from India. At present 
large quantities of Indian cotton are 
being imported and mixed with the 
American, in the proportion of 25 
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to 75, in the manufacture of sheet- 
ings, and even more indian is used 
in the production of coarse goods 
This, coupled with cheaper labor, 
enables the Spanish manufacturers 
to produce an articie that can un- 
dersell the American in markets 
where cheapness and not quality ts 
the main consideration. 
Prices of Cotton. 

The present July 5, 1911) price 
of the thre classes of cottons 
American, Egyptian and Indian, c 
i. 1. Barcelona, is as follows pel! 
pound: American good middling, 
17.88 cents; Egyptian, 20.61 cents; 
Indian Bengal, 14.45 cents; Indian 
Brooch, 14.72 cents. In the same day 
American good middling was quoteo 
at 7.99 d., or 15.98 cents, in Liver- 
pool; the same cotton would be 
graded as strict middling in New 
york, where it was quoted at 15.07 
cents. 

On July 7 the Barcelona Cotton 
Exchange was inaugurated. The 
transactions were for futures, Liv- 
poo! classification, and for lots ol 
25 bales. Quotations opened at 
$37.30 per 100 kilos (220 pounds 
rising to 837.60, and closing at 
$37.55. Seven hundred bales were 
sold for the end of November. In 
the afternoon session 1,500. Dales 
were sold anid quotations closed at 
$37.60 per 100 kilos. The result of 
these Opening transactions re- 
gards sales was considered satis- 
factory. 

Attempts to grow cotton in Spain 
have not proved successful. Dur- 
ing the Arab occupation cotton was 
cultivated in the fertile plains of 
Granad, Seville, Cadiz and Valencia 
and in more recent times experi- 
ments and studies have been made 
periodically, but with little result 
The soil and the climate are favor- 
able, but the fact that the farme 
are divided into small tracts, the 
lack of irrigation, and the fact that 
other crops are more renumerative 
to the planter have hindered cotton 
cultivation. 

An organized effort is now being 
made to raise cotton in the Africa 
colonies of Spain (Rio de Oro and 
Spanish Guinea). The climate, soil 
temperature and moisture of the 
country are all that could be desir- 
ed, and the topography of the land 
makes it possible to. use the lates’ 
agricultural machmery im _ tty 
planting and harvesting of the 
crop. 

(Hoatiaued next week) 
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A Swedish Sherlock Holmes. 


A witness in a railroad case at 
Fort Worth, asked to tell in his 
own way how the accident hap- 
pened, said: 

“Well, Ole and I was walking 
down the track, and I heard a 
whistle and I got off the track, and 
the train went by, and I got back 
on the track, and I didn’t see Ole; 
but I walked along and pretty soon 
I seen Ole’s and I walked on, 
and seen one of Ole’s legs, and then 
I seen one of Ole’s arms, and then 
another leg, and then over on one 
side Ole’s head, and I says: ‘My 
God! Something muster happen to 
Ole.’ "—Exchange. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
BRISTOL, R. 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
Saddles, the latest invention in 
Saddles for T op Rolls of 
Spinning Machines 
Mfrs. of all kinds Saddles, Stirrups and 
Levers 


Send for Sample 


THE BEST LUG STRAP 


HAS HAD UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS 
OVER 400 MILLS ARE USING 


IVEY’S WOODEN LUG STRAP 


~ We make the Improved 
est Picker Sticks Leather Covered Binders 


IVEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


We carry a full line of General Supplies and make 
specialty of equipping new mills 


WE MANUFACTURE 


Oak Tanned Leather 
Belting. 


AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Loom Harness, 
Weaving Reeds 


Economical Cotton 


Dyeing and Bleaching 


In the Psarski Dyeing Machine 


Saves 
Fibre 


Dyes 
Done Equally Well 
RAW STOCK DYEING — TM cotton goes to cards in as good condition as directly from bales. 


not rolled ito balls and strings. 


__ Bleached and washed PERFECTLY CLEAN-—FREE FROM CHLORI- OR ACID. 
BLEACHING 3% hours to batch Is not pounded and twisted into practically waste. 


SKEIN DYEING— Ne Boiling Out—No Tangles — Yarns ore left Smooth and in perfect condition for 


knitting, etc. 
ae of machi Bae 300 be OR DEVELOPED 


Recommended size 
BLACKS. to eat No Singeing required 


15 to 20 per cent Saving in Drugs 


The Psarski Dyeing Machine Co. 


3167 Fulton Road CLEVELAND, OHIO 


dvenue 
Wis 


Agent 


118 Ocean Avenue 
Atlantic Ciy, 
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THURSDAY, 


January 11 


Managing Editor Absent. 


David, Clark, managme edrter of 
this journal, left for New York antl 
Boston last: week and will be absent 
for probably another ten days. 

During Mr. Clark’s absence the 
associate editor, D. H. Hill, Jr.,. has 
charge of the publication but most 
of the correspondence and espec- 
ially that relative to the employ- 
ment bureau is being forwarded to 
Mr. Clark at Boston, Mass. 


Directory Almost Ready. 


Within a very few days we will 
be ready to mai! out the Jan. ist. 
1112 Directory of Southern Cotton 
Millis. 3 

This Directory will be pocket size 
and will contain accurate informa- 
tion relative to every cotton mil) 
in the South. 

For a short time we are giving 
this Directory free to a new. sub- 
scriber who pays $1.00 for a year's 
subscription to the Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin or an old subscriber 
who send $1.00 to renew his sth. 
scription one year. 

Orders should be sent in at onee 
as we are printing only a limited 
number of the Directories. 


“jng list until his 


Our Circulation Policy. 


About six months ago we an-+ 
nounced that we would put our cir- 
culation upon a strictly pay-in-ad- 
vance basis and would discontinue 
all subsertptions at expiration un- 
less cash had been reeeived for re- 
newal. 

There were many who thought 
such a policy unwise and predicted 
that it would reduce our circulation 
but because we believed that. it was 
the correct policy we adhered to it 

In our judgment the past six 
months has proved absolutely that 
such a policy was wise, for never 
before has the circulation of a tex- 
tile journal grown at such a rapid 
rate. 

During these six months we have 
consistently dropped from our list 
all new subscribers who did not pay 
within thirty days from date of sub- 
scription. 

In fact we simply write wrappers 
for a new unpaid subscriber and 
never put bis name upon the mail- 
subscription is 
paid. 

In the early days of our publica- 
tion we added a number who sub- 


scribed for only three or six months 
and as their subscriptions expired 
they have been dropped unless they 
sent cash for renewals. 

Om the first of each month we 
notify all subscribers whose sub- 
scriptions expire during the month 
and, if at the end of the month they 
have not renewed, they are dropped 

Such a policy being new and un- 
usual in textile journalism has been 
misunderstood in some cases and 
some of our very best friends have 
hecome offended with us because 
we discontinued sending them our 
journal. 

We regret this, but a policy of 
this kind can not be varied and we 
must give equal treatment to all. We 
drop the president of a mill from 
our list just as quickly as a second 
hand and we will drop our best 
friend as quickly as a stranger. It 
is simply a busimess policy and it 
must be earried out to the letter. 

We want subscribers and are hust- 
ling for them all the time, but a 
subseriber who does not pay his 
subseription to us is of no value to 
our advertisers for the man who wil! 
not pay $1.00 per year for a journal! 
like the Southern Textile. Bulletin 
can hardly buy much machinery. 

As a result of our circulation pol- 
icy we have a list of subseribers 
who are the live active men of the 
textile industry and we have no 
padded list and no dead wood. 

We have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that no other textile journal 
published in the South will dare to 
put into effect a pay-im-advance 
system, for with it they could not 
hold their cireulation. 

We have established that system 
and under it our cireulation has 
grown until we have today more 
paid subscribers among Southern 
mills than any other journal. : 

The man who gets the Southern 
Textile Buleltin is a bona fide sub- 


scriber and is paying ful subserip- - 


tion price. 
Ginners Figures. 

Memphis, Tenn. Jan, 5.—The Na- 
tional Ginners’ Association § gives 
the amount of cotton ginned up to 
January 1 as 14,371,000 bales. 

The amount ginned by § States 
follows: 

Alabama, 1,620,000; Arkansas 785,- 
000; Florida, 87,000; Georgia, 2,- 
640,000; Louisiana 352,000; Missis- 
sippi 1,050,000; North Carolina 980,- 
000; Oklafiima 912,000; South Caro- 
lina 1,502,000; 395,000 : 
Texas 3,935,000; Virginia 113,000; to- 
tal 14,374,000. 


Tennesee 


Thursday, January ii, 1912. 
Mill Overseers Banquet. 


The Y. M. C. A. hall, which is a 
highly prized asset of Kannapolis, 
N. C. was the scene of an enjoy- 
able event last week when the over- 
seers of the Cannon Mills were 
guests at their first annuaul ban- 
quet. Covers were laid for seventy 
people. Rev. Mr, Andrews spoke 
on “Good Will.” Throughout the 
evening music was furnished by the 
Kannapolis band. 

The town is prouder of few things 
than of its band, which is only six 
months old, has 26 pieces, a new 
band wagon which cost $500, instru- 
ments that cost 4,340, and has uni- 
forms ordered at a cost of $150, A 
new bandstand has been construct- 
ed in front of the splendid Y. M. C. 
A. building, facing the lake. 


Cotton Goods With Cigarettes. 


Interest in the market during the 
past week or so has been keen with 
regard to the orders which were 
placed recently by the~- British- 
American Tobaceo Co. for about 
2,000 bales of cotton goods for China 
account, Considerable speculation 
has been indulged in regarding the 
purpose of this purchase, and in 
one or tw quarters it is reported 
that the goods will be cut up and 
placed in every box of cigarettes 
sent to China by the company, in 
the hopes that this distribution to 
agents will place the goods more 
thoroughly before consumers of 
the same in China. Whether this is 
actually the use te which these 
goods will be put, remains to be 
seen.—New York Gommercial. 


Shrinkage in Teatile Dividends. 

Of 39- colton manufacturing cor- 
porations of Fall River, Mass., cap- 
italized at $30,160,000, only 13 were 
able to maintain their usual rate of 
dividend-paying during 1911, and 
the average rate of dvidend was de- 
creased from 680 per cent, in 1910 
to per cént. 

The -egpitalizatiogy of these mills 
does not accurately represent their 
warth, the number of spindles be- 
meg more than 3,023,504. The re- 
placement value of the plants is 
probably two and a half times the 
amount of the capital. A shrinkage 
of $459,1117 in the aggregate amount 
of dividends paid is eonvincing tes- 
limony that the cotton mills of the 
country have been put to a severe 
Lest. 

Smilar figures for the Southern 
cetton mills are not available, but 
we are inchned to the opinion that 
they have weathered the depres- 
sion rather better than have those 
of the North. Most of the Northern 
mills are older and have the advan- 
tage of savmgs prudently hoarded 
for a longer period, but the propor- 
tionate lessening of dividends by 
them during the year has probably 
not been larger than in Fall River. 
—Columbia State. 
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Lem Cook has been promoted trom 
second hand to overseer of weaving 
al Lowe Mitls, Huntsville, Ala. 


lL. Av MePalls has resigned as 
overseer carding at the Alta Vista 
(Va.) Cotton Milis. 


F. M. Steven has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Holston Mig 
Co.. Lenior City, Tenn. 


J. W. Cashion, of McAdensville 
N. C., is fixing looms at the Highland 
Park Mills. No. 3, Charlotte, N. C., 


B. F. Ferguson has accepted the 
position of shipping clerk with the 
Fort Mill (S. C.) Mfg. Co. 


C. EB. Moore has resigned as mas- 
ter mechanic at the Apalache Mills, 
Arlington, 8. C. 


©. H. Mitehell, of Greenville, 5. 
C.. is fixing looms at the Highland 
Park Millis, No. 3, Charlotte, N. C. 


Cc. EB. Morse is now second hand in 
weaving at the Vietor Mill, Greers, 


W. b. Wardell from Arlington, 5 
C.. is now second hand in carding 
at Enoree, 8. 


C. OG, Pool is now on a job of over- 
hauling at the Massachusetts Mills, 
Lindale, Ga, 


M. L. Hope of Fort Mill, 8. C. 
is fixing looms at the Highland Park 
Millis No. 3, Charlotte, N, C. 


L. W. King has resigned his po- 
sition as superintendent of the Cen- 
tury Cotton Mills, South Boston, Va 

G. H. Dixon has aceépted a posi- 
tion as second hand mM spinning at 
Drayton, 8. C. 


C. O. Edwards has aeeepted a po- 


sition with the Winder (Ga. Cot-— 


ton Mills. 


S. E. Purgasen has resigned as 
overseer of weaving at the Belton 
‘S. C.) Mills to aecept similar posi- 
tion at the Fulton Bag and Cotton 
Millis, Atlanta, Ga. 


Will Howard has resigned as over- 
seer of weaving at the Easley (S .C. 
Mills to accept a similar position at 
the Williamston (8S. C.) Mills. 


Boyd Greer has been promoted 
from section hand to second hand 
in spinning with the Greér (5S. C. 
Mie. Uo. 


C, W. McNealy, superintnedent of 
the Fort Mill (8S. C.) Mfg. Co. re- 
ceived a nice chair as a New Years’ 
present from his overseers. 


Edward Roy of Anderson, 8. C., 
has accepted a position with the 
Brandon Millis, Greenville, 8. C. as 
overseer of weaving. 


W. 0. Stowe has been promoted to 
night superintendent of the High- 
land Park Millis No. 3, Charlotte 
N. 


H. E. Simpson, second hand in 
spinning at the Greer Mfg. Co. 
Greer, 8. C., sueceeds L. L. Chandler 
as overseer at Arlington, 8. C. 


M. H. Trull has been promoted to 
wight overseer of carding at the 
Highland Park Mills No. 3, Char- 
lotte, N. C.. sueceeding W. O. Stowe. 


W. P. Thompson, from Clifton (S 
C.) Mill No. 1, has accepted position 
at Arkwright Mills, Spartanburg, 8. 
C., as second hand in weaving. 


A. M. Payne has been promoted 
from steam turbine operator to as- 
sistant engineer and electrician at 
the Victor Mills, Greer, 3. CG. 


M. T. Sanford has accepted the 
position as overseer of spinning, 
spooling and warping at the Atlan- 
tic and Gulf Mills, Quitman, Ga. 


B M. Still, of Coneord, N. C., har 
has accepted position of overseer of 
carding at the Lancaster (8S. C. 
Cotton Mills No. 2. 


J. T. Davis has accepted a posi- 
tion with the Inverness Cotton Mill 
at Winston-Salem, N. C., having re- 
signed his position with the Eureka 
Mills, Chester, 8. C. 


W. B. English has accepted posi- 
tion as master mechanic at the UCe- 
dartewn (Ga.) Cotton and Export 
Co. 


Alfred Linderson has resigned his 
position as overseer spinning with 
the Atlantic and Gulf Mills, Quit- 
man, Ga. 


—.-——. Marsh has resigned as mas- 
ter mechanic at the Apalache Mills 
Arlington, 8. C., and is now in the 
furniture business at Gaffney, 8. C 


—, Williams has been promoted 
to. position of second hand in weav- 
ing at the Lowe Mills, Huntsville 
Ala. 


CG. H. Amick, of Greer, 8. C., is 
now overseer of No. 2 weaving at the 
Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


G. W. Chapman has resigned as 
overseer of weaving at the General 
Asbestos and Rubber So., Charles- 
ton, 8S. C.. to accept a position with 
the Dallas Mfg. ©o., Huntsville, Ala. 


D. B. Chandler has resigned as 
overseer of cloth room at the Bran- 
don Mills, Greenville, 8. C. and has 
gone into business at Newberry 
5S. C. 


¢. E. Massingiee has resigned ag 
overseer of weaving at the Apalache 
Millis, Arlington, 8. C., to accept po- 
sition as second hand at the Victor 
Mills, Greer, 8. C. 


-J. C. Stone has resigned as ma- 
ehinist at the Cox Mfg. Co., Ander- 
son, 8S. C., to accept a similar po- 
sition with the Brogon Mills of the 
same place. 


C. 5. Cunningham has resigned his 
position as second hand at the 
Brookside Millis, Kmoxville, Tenn. 
and accepted a similar position with 
the Brookford Mills, Hickory, N. C. 


COTTON 
MILL MACHINERY 


MASON MACHINE WORKS 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


EDWIN HOWARD, Southers 
Charlotte. N. C. 
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SPINNING | 
FRAMBS, 


MULES, 
LOOMS. 


L.. F. Groves, seeretary and treas- 
urer of the Flint Mill, Gastonia, N. 
C.. is now treasurer of the Arling- 
ton Cotton Mills, of the same place. 


W. J. MeDonald, of the Walton 
Mills, Monroe, Ga. was presented 
by his overseers as a Christmas gil! 
a handsome gold handled umbrella. 


Werr Baker has resigned his po- 
sition with the Highland Park Mil! 
No. 3, Charlotte, N. C. and is now 
overhauling at the Cannon Mill, 
Kannapolis Mills, N. C. 


J. T. Dobbs has resigned his posi- 
tion as overseer of spinning, twis!- 
ing and winding at the Hamer (8. 
C.) Cotton Mills and is now located 
at Lumberton, N. C. 7 


M. G.. Henson has returned to the 
machine shop of the Poe Mil at 
Greenville, 8. C., having resigned as 
chief engineer at the Mills Mfg. Co. 
of the same place. 


C. P. Maynard has accepted a po- 
sition with the Clinton (8S. C.) Cot- 
ton. Mills, having resigned as loom 
fixer with the Springstein Mill, 
Chester. 8. C. 


‘ Yancey L. Yon, of Augusta, Ga., 
has accepted a position with the 
Manchester Mills, Macon, Ga. as 
overseer of spinning, spooling. 
twisting, reeling and winding. 


D. Patton, overseer spinning, and 
R. R. MeCraw, overseer weaving, al! 
of the Walton Mills, Monroe, Ga... 
were presented with a fountain pen 
as a Christmas gift from their help. 


J. W. MeEthannon has resigned as 
overseer of weaving at the Fulton 
Bag and Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
lo accept a position .as overseer 
weaving, slashing and drawing-in at 
the Columbus (Ga.) Mfg. Go. 
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CAPACITY 1000 POUNDS LI 
HOUR. 
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“SLOW DOWN YOUR BEATERS” 
“EVEN RUNNING OF NUMBERS!” 


THE C. O. B. IS RESPONSIBLE FOR BOTH 


account for 


Southern Representative J. 8S. COTHRAN, Charlotte, N. C. 


“I think I can safely eliminate one process of beating and reduce the speed of the other three beaters 20 
per cent. and get less waste, sending the Cotton into the mill in much better shape than by the old system. 
My Boss Spinner said: “Mr. Wallace, I am utterly surprised at the regularity of numbers and cannot 


Mr. Wallace gives all credit to the work of the C. O. B. for this success in his mill, because it cleans. 
opens and fluffs his cotton in a proper manner.” 


Extracts from Mr. T. B. Wallace’s remarks in favor of the C. O. B. machine at the 
Southern Textile Association Meeting at Greenville, §. C., July, 1911. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


EMPIRE DUPLEX GIN COMPANY, 68 William St., New York 
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Mooresville, N. GA _ directors 
meeting of the Mooresville Cotton 
Millis was held in their private office 
when a semi-annual dividend of 4 
per cent was ordered paid. 

Lumberton, N. a meeting 
of the directors of the National 
Cotton Mills this week the regular 
2 per cent. quarterly dividend was 
declared. 

Fountain Inn, €.—The Fountain 
Inn Manufacturing company has 
been granted the right to merease 
its eapital stock from $300,000 to 
$550,000. J. D. Woodside is presi- 
dent of the company. 

Lancaster, S. C.—The Lancaster 
Cotton Mills paid a 3 1-2 per cent 
semi-annual dividend to the pre- 
ferred stock holders at 5 per cen 
semi-annual dividend to the com- 
mon stock holders. 

Cooleemee, N. C.—Beginning the 
first of the year, the Erwin Cotton 
Mills began running on sixty hours 
as is now required by the new law 
Last year they worked sixty-three 
hours per week. 


Columbia, S. C.—The secretary ol 
state has granted the Simpsonville 
Cotton Mills, of Simpsonville, the 
right to inerease its capital stock 
from $500,000 to $750,000. The pres- 
ident of the company is E. J. Wood- 
side. 

Charlotte, N. C—The new mill 
to be built at Charlotte by O. A. 
Robbins and C. B. Skipper will be 
ealled the Thayer Mfg. Co. It will 
have 25,000 spindles and 500 looms. 
The site has been purchased and 
construction will soon begin. 


Raleigh, N, C.—The bankruptey 
sale of the Neuse River Cotton Mill, 
neat Raleigh, is just confirmed by 
Judee Connor in the Federal court. 
It was sold to Col. Charles E. John- 
son, representing a syndicate not yet 
organized, for resumption of opera- 
Lions of the mill. 


Randieman, N. C.-—The engine 
driving the greater part of the ma- 
chinery of Deep River Mill No: 1 
suddenly broke down this week. 
This accident stopped all the weav- 
ing department and part of the 
spinning department of the mill for 
two or three days. No one was in- 
jured. 


Gastonia, N, C.—This week and 
the week following the stockhold- 
ers and directors of many of the 
cotton mills in Gastonia and the 
county will hold their annual meet- 
ings. Among the number will be 
the following in Gastonia: Modena, 
Monday, the 8th, at 2 p. m.; Tren- 
ton, Wednesday, the 10th, at 2 p. m.; 
Ariineton, 
z Mm. 


Thursday, the of 


Barlow. 


High Point, N. C.—0. W. 
who has been in the city for several 
days, looking after the Stehlhie Silk 


Mills and the erection of the new 
weaving mill on East Russell street 
has gone back to New York City. 
When the new mill is completed, 
there will be capacity for nearly 
three hundred looms. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—The Indian- 
apolis Bleachery Company, of this 
city, are just completing the in- 
stallation of 864 Draper looms 
They are now equipping § their 
weave room with Gooper-Hewiltt 


electric lights. and makime other 
extensive improvements. 
Nashville, Tenn.—lThe stockhold- 


ers of the Nashville Weolen Millis 
have elected the following direé- 
tors: H. W. Buttorff, R. Dudley, 
C. BoydW. C. Dibrell, Henry 


Sperry, L. Parkes, Sr.. and Leonard 
Parkes, Jr. Officers elected were: 
Leonard Parkes, Jr., president; 
C. Dibrell, viee-president; C.. T, 
Boyd, secretary. The manager pre- 


sented a beter statement for last 
year's business than the company 
has had for some time and the 


business outlook for the coming 
year is considered very bright. 


Lenoir, N. C.—The stockholders of 
the Hudson Cotton Manufacturing 
Company held their annual meet- 
ing recently and the directors auth- 
orized a dividend of 5 per cent. The 
old officers and directors were re- 
elected for another year. Lenoir 
Cotton Mill and Whitnel Cotton Mil! 
made good showings for the past 
year, considering the dull season in 
cotton mil eircies, but did not pay 
any dividends this year. The out- 
look for the coming year is more 
hopeful. 


Huntsville, Ala.—_The West Hunts- 
ville Cotton Mill resumed operation 
last week, after an idleness of ever 
two years resulting trom the high 
price of cotton. Now that cotton 
has declmed to a price that wi! 
allow the mill to be operated al a 
profit, the management has put it 
back at work. Onty half of the ne- 
cessary .oree is employed at pres- 
ent but it is thought that all of the 
two hundred operatives required 
will be present by the end of the 
week. 


Atianta, Ga, — President A. F. 
Johnson, of the Exposition Cotton 
Mills, announced Monday that the 
new annex building to the second 
mill was now complete and that he 
was negotiating for the machinery 
for 10,000 additional spindles. ‘The 
investment is $150,000 and by June 
{ the machinery will be -installed 
and the labor staff increased by the 
addition of more than 200 opera- 
tives. At present there are about 
1,100 persons working at the Expo- 
sition Mill, 


iva, S. C.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Jackson Mills held last 
week, reports submitted by the of- 
ficers showed the affairs of the 
mill to be in good shape, and the 
outlook to be good for the year's 
business. All of the old directors 
and officers were re-elected as fol- 
lows: Directors, N. B. Sullivan, An- 
derson; Alfred Moore and T.. E. 
Moore, Spartanburg: T. C. Jackson 
and Dr. J .E. Watson, Iva: John T. 
Mitchell, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. D. 
Cloudman, Atlanta. Officers, Alfred 
Moore, president ar treasurer: T. 
C. Jackson, assistant treasurer: 8. C. 
Anderson, secretary. 


Columbus, Ga.—The regular quar- 
terly meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Eagle and Phenix Mills 
has been held, directors from sev- 
eral states being present. The only 
absent member of the board was E. 
T. Comer, of Millhaven, Georgia, 

Announcement was made at this 
meeting that the entire amount of 
tne two hundred and fifty thousand 
additional steck, authorized by the 
shareholders at their last meeting 
had been subscribed, and that on and 
after October ist next, the capital 
stock of the corporation would be 
$1,000,000, instead of $750,000 as al 
present. 


Gastonia, N. C.—The stockholders 
of the Clara Manufacturing Com- 
pany held their annual meeting in 
the companys office m-the Realty 
building this week. Directors for 
the ensuing year were elected as 
foliows: C, B. Armstrong, M. 
Dunn, W. T. Rankin, R. A. Ratch- 
ford and 8. T. Wilson. Following 
the stoekhoiders meeting the di- 
rectors held their annual meeting 
and eleeted officers as follows: 
President and treasurer, C.‘B. Arm- 
strong; vice president, €. M. Dunn; 
secretary, Arthur Winget. Reports 
from the officers showed the past 
year has been a very satisfactory 


one. The Clara is one of Gas- 
tonia’s best managed mills. 
Gastonia, N. C.—The stockhold- 


ers of Modena Mill held their regu- 
lar annual meeting this week inp 
the mills uptown office, Directors 
for the ensuing vear were elected 
as follows: J. O. White, H.. B. 
Moore, T, L. Craig, S. N. Boyee, D 
M. Jones, B. H. Parker and R. R. 
Ray, the only change being the 
election of Mr. Ray to succeed Mr. 
J. H. Kennedy, resigned. Following 
the stockholders’ meeting the di- 
rectors met and elected officers tor 
the year as follows: President and 
géneral manager, J. O. White; vice 
president, T. L. Craig, secretary 
and treasurer, H. B. Moore. The 
reports of the officers showed the 
patt year te have been a satisfac- 
tory One and indications for the fu- 
ture very bright. 


Griffin, Ga.—Manufacturers and 
business men in general will be in- 
Lerested in the announcement thal 
Griffin is to have a new cotton mill. 
the charter of which states that its 
capital stock will be fifty thousand 
dollars. 

Those applying for the charter are 
W. H. Beck, Ronald Ransom and 
Morris Brannon, all well known 
capitalists and business men and the 
success of the new enterprise is as- 
sured from the beginning it will em- 
ploy a eonsiderable number of hands 
and will add much to the prosperity 
of Griffin, 

The mills of that city that have 
been closed fer some time have been 
purchased by some Atlanta cap- 
ialists and it is understood that 
they propose to start the plants at 
an early date. 

Hickory, N. C.—An important bus- 
lransaction at the beginning 
of the New Year is the purchase by 
Hugh D Anna of fifty-nine shares of 
stock in the Hickory Hosiery Mill. 
Mr. DAnna has resigned as assist- 
ant cashier of the Hickory Banking 
& Trust Co. and succeeds Mr. Cline 
as secretary and treasurer cf the 
mill. 

Mr. Chine has not vet decided 
where he will loeate: He hese sev- 
eral propositions in connection with 
hosiery mills (two for building new 
mills.) He has had a fine exper- 
ience in the mill business in Char- 
lotte, here, and elsewhere and un- 
der bis administration for the past 
five years the Hickory Hosiery mil! 
has flourished. Starting with twen- 


iness 


ty-seven knitting machines, sixty- 
five are now running. The plant 
has often run its capacity of 300 


dozen per day. The capital stock is 
$20,500 and the surplus $3,104.97. 


Columbus, Ga.—Owing to the press 
of eontracts at the big North High- 
lands establishment of the Bibb 
Manufacturing company, it has been 
found expedient to operate the eard- 
ing and combing departments at 
night, all night—-and starting at 
once, 

lt will, of course, be necessary to 
secure a set of help entirely sep- 
arate from that operating these de- 
partments during the day runs; but 
the management anticipates no dif- 
ficully in this connection. 

The Bibb has always enjoyed an 
easy position with regard to its help 
requirements; the smooth running 
of its high grade product being the 
special inducement which draws 
to its employ a full quota of the 
very best help in this and surreund- 
ing territory. 

The company furnishes cottages 
Lo its employes, when required, and 
al a weekly rental of only twenty- 
five cents per room, water and elee- 
trie lights furnished free of charge 
This, coupled with the fine, pure 


air breathed within the domain of 
the little incorporated town of Bibb 
City, is considered by the present 
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Presidents a most satisfactory as- 
rangement. 

lt is not known how long the 
night shift will be retained; it may 
be for six months, it may be for a 
vear, depending entirely on the con- 
fition of busimess. In any case, 
however, judging by the applica- 
tions that have been receivéd since 
the news leaked out, the Bibb Man- 
ufacturing Co. very soon wilt have 
the full extra complement of some 
ene hundred and fifty hands on its 
payrolls. 


Dallas Mill Sold. 


The Dallas (N. €. Cotton Mill 
which recently went into the hands 
of receiver, was sold last week by 
S. N. Bovee, receiver. to Col. C. B. 
Armstrong for #20,000. ‘There were 
several bidders. This sale will 
have to be confirmed by the court at 
the February term. 

Col. Armstrong is president of the 
Dunn and Clara Mills of Gastonia 
and the Menarch Mill of Dalls. The 
Monarch Mill is located near the 
Dallas Mill, and this would make ?i 
easy for both to be run under the 
same management. Col. Armstrong 
has made no announcement as to 
his intentions in regard to the oper- 
ation of the mill, and it is hardly 
probable that he will do so until 
after the sale is eonfirmed by the 
court. In the meantime his bid is 
subject to a raise and it may be that 
the mill will have to be sold again 


- 


Arlington Mill Changes Hands. 


George W. Ragan, president and 
treasurer of the Artiington Cotton 
Mill, Gastonia, N. €.. sold the lar- 
ger part of his interest to L. L 
Jenkins, president of the American 
National Bank, of Asheville, and his 
assocciates. Mr. Jenkins will suc- 
ceed Mr. Ragan as president and L 
F. Groves, seeretary and treasurer 
of the Flint Mill, will become treas- 
urer. LL, L. Hardin will continue his 
present relation as secretary. 

Mr. Ragan, who is one of the 
pioneer cotton mill men of this sec- 
tion, will retire from active man- 
agement of the mill, and will devote 
his time to his private business af- 
fairs. His resignation will be plac- 
ed in the hands of the directors at 
their annual meeting. The Arling- 
ton was buill by Mr. Ragan in 1900 
and during the !1 years that rt has 
heen mm operation has been very suc- 
cessful, having im that time paid 144 
per cent on its capital in dividends 
Lo its stockholders. 


“That set is all the world to me. 
What wonld vou advice me to do?” 

“See more of the world, old man.” 
Exchange. 
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There’s No Such Thing as a Poor Humidifier — 
although there are favorites in our own estimation. 
The Turbo makes a hit with us not because we 
sell it—for it had to make the hit before we bought 
it. 

We came to the conclusion that in order to sell 
well we must at least believe in it ourselves. So, 
brother, we didn't take hold of this Turbo Humi- 
difier as a drowning man grabs a straw—but be- 
cause we investigated it and knew it to be an im- 
provement. 

Get lurbofied and satisfied—but before that 
get satisfied that you want to be Turbefied——for 
that’s the only basis on which we care to do busi- 
ness. 


THE G. M. PARKS CO. 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Southern Office, No, 1 Trust Bidg., Charlotte, N.C. 
B. 8. COTTRELL, Manager 
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Textile Directories 


Clark’s 


Southern Mills 
Pocket Size $1.00 


American Textile Directory 
BY LORD & NAGLE 


Office Edition $3.00 Traveling Edition $2.00 
Blue Book 


BY DAVIDSON PUBLISHING CO. 
Office Edition $4.00 Traveling Edition $3.00 


SEND ORDER TO 


Clark Publishing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Mill Accounting. 


The efficiency of accounting and 


cost finding of the difieren| milis 


varies as much or more than m 
the management of the other 
branches of the textile industry. It 
is regretiable bul too true thal 
many miil Owners or operators Teel 
any system ol bookkeepine 
snowing reasonably accurate re- 
celipis and disbursements was sul- 
cient. As one muiil owner stated 

i carry the Dilis thal are owing to 
Mme m one vest pocket and Diiis | 
owe m the other. itis is, let us 
hope, an exceptional case, bul is 
there not a large number, and in 
some cases, large Millis, operating 
Oh a System not very iar 

inhat a manufacturer, to be apie 
Lo successiully adjust his Operauons 
Wile iuLure LO Lue Changing 
ditions, Must have a more thorough 
KnOWledge Ol the devils i8 very 
reasonapie two ‘Lhat lime is 
now past when @ manulacturer Can 
make a price on his goods a litile 
less than his competitor, particu- 
lariy when the competitors price 
is iurnished to him by a buyer. 

In recent taiks with many mill 
owners, 1 Was gratifying to tind the 
interest they all displayed in 
this very subject. That there will 
be Many changes for the better in 
ihe near iuture is reasonably cer- 
lain. Still, even in the best of sys- 
lens now m use, there are large 
opportunities lor improvement. 
Une reason ior the talk olf an exact 
system in cost-lindmg, either be- 
lore or aller manulacturimg, ‘is 
the varying conditions trom day to 
day to which all mills are subjeet. 
Lhe breaking o! a machine, the ab- 
sence of one or more important 
uwulpioyes, and many other condi- 
lions unable to be anticipated, all 
create. circumstances affecting the 
production, and as actual costs 
must be based on production, and 
Lhe production varying from day 
to day would necessarily vary the 
actual cost for that day. This is 
caused principally by the large per- 
seers, seclion hands,. etc. also 
overhead . charges. These are 
items that would scarcely change 
with a fluctuation of 25 per cent. 
in production, therefore, the manu- 
facturer is unable to take the actu- 
ai cost of one piece or ten pieces 
and use it as a standard, but by tak- 
ing the production over a given pe- 
riod and obtaining an average, can 
use the cost obtained as reasonably 
accurate. Then, taking his average 
figures as a standard, he is  en- 
abled to conduct the different de- 
partments tO come within this 
cost. 

Some mills base their cost on the 
unit system, but the inadequacy of 
this system is at once apparent. 
When a lot of yarn or stock is tak- 

(Continued on Page 16.) 


WILLIAM FIRTH, President 


JOHN HILL Southern Representative, 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 


THE ONLY PERFECT SYSTEM OF AIR MOISTENIJNG 


COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIER 


Third Nat. Bank Building, ATLANTA‘ GEORGIA 
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New York.—Coods ior delivery 
during the current month on orders 
which were placed tast year are 
being promptly called for by buy- 
ers in various sections of the coun- 
try. It is evident from the requests 
which are coming forward each day 
that neither jebbers ner retailers 
carried forward any stocks to sypak 
of at the close of the old year. Staple 
cotton gooda, including 4-4 bleached 
goods, some brown sheetimgs, drills, 
ginghams and printed shirtings, are 
being taken, and there seems to be 
quite a litthe more business coming 
forward’ on printed shirtings since 
the price revisions, which were 
named early this week. Selling 
agents are confident now that Janu- 
ary will show a marked improve- 
ment over December in the way of 
new business, and that February 
should prove even better. Stocks 
have been allowed to reach a low 
point, with jobbers, and it cannot 
be long before second hands begin 
to cover their requirements through 
February and March. The reports 
from ‘salesmen leaving the market 
this week will be awaited with con- 
giderable interest and the belief is 
strone that there will be quite a 
fair volume of orders coming for- 
ward after these salesmen reach 
their respective’ territories. On 
prints, the market is slow at the 
present time, as there seems to be 
a general feeling that there will be 
revisions on staple goods as sden 
as jobbers get ready to operate. 
Cotton yarns are showing an up- 
ward tendency, in spite of the fae! 
that the demand is not large or 
active. Spinners are proving some- 
what harder to deal with than they 
were before the close of the year 
and it is becoming apparent that 
spot supplies on many standard 
counts are decidedly short. In. the 
earpet and rug trade, salesmen have 
left for the road with spring lines 
and it looks as if there would be 
quite a little additional business 
coming forward in the near Tuture 

Current prices on eotton goods in 
New York were quoted as follows: 
Print cloths, 28-in, std 3 

28-inch, 64x60s .... 4 


Gray 39-in. 68x72s4 7-8 
38 ~?72-in. standards 41-4 .. 
4-yds, 80xB0s ...... 57-8 6 
Brown drills, Stds..... 7 1-2... 
Sheetings, south'n std 7 1-4to 7 1-2 
4-vyard, 56x60s ..... 5 3-B8to 5 1-2 
Denims, 9-ounce ...... {2 1-4to16 


Ginning Report. 

Washington.-The Census Bu- 
reau’s eighth cotton ginning report 
of the season and showing the num- 
her of running bales, counting 
round as half bales, of cotton of the 
growth of 49414 ginned prior to Jan- 
uary 1, with comparative Statistics 
for last year and other years, is as 
follows: 

United States, 14,338,756 bales com- 
pared with 1,084,515 bales last 
year, when.958 per cent. of the en- 
tire crop ginned prior to January 
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12,465,298 bales in 1908, when 95.3 
per cent. was ginned,-and 14,741,039 
bales mm 906, when 904 per cent 
was ginned. 

Round bales ineluded were 92.228 
compared with °109,292 bales last 
year, 143,949 bales in 1909 and 230,- 
572 bales in 1908. 

Sea Island cotton bales included 
were 106,439 compared with 82,432 
bales last year, 89,611 bales in 1909, 
and 86,528 bales in 1908. 


Ginning by states, with compara- 
live statistics and the percentage of 
the entire crop ginned prior to Jan- 
tary in other record vears as fol- 
lows: 


Per 
States. Bales. Cent 
Alabama 
£162,728 97.5 
woe... «. « 97? 
Arkansas 
90.7 
Florida— 
Georzia— 
| 
4,762,070 97.2 
97.7 
Louisiana— 
97.2 
Mississippi 
1906 . 4.280.294 86.9 
North Carolina ~— 
93.5 
Oklahoma- 
07.4 
South Carolina 
.. .. 4,976,220 06.7 
Tennessee—— 
90.4 
94.9 
Texas— 
.. .. a 97.9 
i908 .. 1. 8486007 964 
01.6 
Other States— 


GRINNELL WILLIS & COMPANY 


44-46 Leonard Street, New York 


SELLING AGENTS 


BROWN AND BLEACHED COTTON GOODS FOR HOME EX- 
PORT MARKETS 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, Treas. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


MAKERS OF STANDARD 


SPINNING AND TWISTING TRAVELERS 
OF EVERY DESCKIPTION 


Southern Audit Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 


Public Accountants and Auditors 


901-903 Realty Building 
Phone 2103 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


C. L. SMITH JOHN W. TODD 
President Vice-President ana Secretary 


INMAN AUTOMATIC 


BANDING MACHINE 


MANUNACTURED BY 


COLE BROTHERS 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


The only automatic machine 
in the world for making loop 
bands for spinning frames. 
Superior quality of bands with- 
out any cost of making. All 
bands exactly alike and no 
stretch of bands after they are 
put on. Saves child labor. 


Also Beaming Machine to beam on to slasher beams. 


Clays in the South 


The U. S. Government report shows that the value of brick and 
tile manufactured from clay in Pennsylvania for 1909 exceeded 
twenty million dollars. 


We can show limitless deposits of superior clay in easy reach of 
reasonable priced electric power, where transportation facilities offer 
a very wide distribution. 


An ideal location for a large plant. For particulars address 


J. A. PRIDE 


General Industrial Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 
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BROKERS 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Dealers in gen- Southern Single Warps: Dealers in Mill Stocks and other ee a ee, Sees Stocks, 
eral expressed themselves well Southern Securities N. C. State Bonds, N. C. Rail- 
pleased with the busimess put ............ 
through im the yarn market durime .............. road Stock und Other High 
the first week of the year. Alihough .................. 16 Soush Carotina and Georgia Mill Grade Securities 
the aggregate sales were not record ifs .................. 16 1-2— Stocks. 
breaking, there was a fair volume ........ 16 1-2 North Carolina Mill Stocks 
Knit goods manufacturers are “US 17 17 1-2 abbeville Cotton Mills Arlington ............ 200 
waiting tale how the season will 248 19 Aiken Mfe Co oa 
great quantity. While a few of the 30s ........./........ 162 Bloomfield ............ 
manufacturers of heavy weight wn- 40 26 -28 Aragon Mills 100 
derwear have practically covered Southern Two-Ply Warps: Arcadia Mille 93 Brown Mig. Co. ...... mo 
jority are not disposed to buy heav- 85 16 —#6 1-2 Pastor) ‘Ga 65 
ily just at present. 16 1-2—17 Mille ‘Ala 146. 120 Chadwick-Hoskins ........ 
Weaving varns were rather irre- 17 Belton Cotton Mills. 130 Chadwick-Hoskins, pfd. .... 100 
gular in price and the bulk of the 148 Brandon Mills ......... 93 
business was secured by dealers who 166 17 1-2—17 3-4 Brogon Mills .......... 61 .............. 190 200 
could quote the lowest prices. Some Cabarrus ........... 130 
by commission dealers who have sole Capital (x erty 
contro! of the sale of the output of 20 1-2-—21 Chiquota Efird 100 125 
made direct. ows a 26 YR Clinton Cotton: Mills 1 25) Erwin Com 120 
Spinners are advancing prices al! de “33 Courtenay Mfg. Bo... 95 pid ....... 108 q 
along the line. The advances range Southe Columbus Mfg. Co. Ga..... 95 ‘int 
from half a cent to a cent and a half Spun yarn on Cones Cojumbus Mfg. Co. Ga 92% 100) 
over prices in this market. In some : Cox Mig. Company... ...... 70 90 
They claim to be well sold up for 18s 48 Exposition Got. M Ga. 240 106 i 
sold up until the middie of May. Gainesville C.M. Go. Ga .... 80 Loray, pid ..... 04 
One thing is certain, many of them Glenwood Mills ........ 141 
20-2 and 30-2 warps for February 1-2 Glenn-L. Mfg. pid Mooresville ...... 1 
deliveries af 18 1-2 and 24 cents. re- Gluck Mills ........... if 
spectively. Single Skeins Carded Pooler: Granby Cot. Mills, pfd.. .... 38 
24 1-2- Hamrick | 400 Roanoke Millis ...... 155. 464 
16 1-2 Two-Ply Carded Peeler in Skeins: Mine, Tusearora 
an Limestone Cot. Mills ...... 175 Piedmont Mfg. Co...... .. 
J ). E. Converse 65 Pickens Cotton Mills.. 94 
16 4-2 Co... 7 .... Poe, F. W. Mfg. Co.... .... 15 q 
14s 7 Single Combed Peeler Skeins: Mills Mir Co 75 Saxon Mills 120 127% 
MIMS Mig. UO.......... 93 Sibley Mfe. Co. Ga.... 60 
17 —18 26 Moliohon Mfg. Co...... 065 £§partan Mills “$90 | 
g Uo..... Toxaway Millis ............. 72 
19 1-2— 28 1-229 Monarch Cot. Mill 110 Mi 
Norris Cotton Mills ... 145 10 H 
Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins: Otympia Mills, ist pfd. .... 90 Victor Mfg. Go........ 112 
‘ 26 1-2— Ovangeb’g Mig. Co, pid .... 90 Ware Shoals Mfe Co... 80 
27. 4-3-~ Orr Cotton Mills ...... 04 Warsen Mle Co 
Carpet and Upholstery Yarn in 30s .................. Ottaray Mills ......... i 
8-3 hard twist ....... 50 Pacolet Mfg. Co, pfd....... 9) Williamston .......... 115 4120 i 
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Personal Items 


©. M. Rafter, of Fort Mill, 8S. C. 
aid us a visit this week. 


' Geo. W. Ragan has resigned as 
president and treasurer of the Ar- 
lineton Cotton Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 


L. L. Jenkins, of Asheville, is now 
president of tht Arlington Cotton 
Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 


E. M. Dry, of the Mfg. 
Oo., Mt. Pleasant, N. C.. was a Char- 
lotte visitor this week. 


J. R. MeMahan has accepted the 
position of overseer of spinning at 
the Franklin Mills, Arlington, 8. C 


I. S. MeManus has aecepted. the 
position of overseer of spinning at 
the Efird Mill No. 1, Albemarle, N. C 


J. A. Going has resigned as over- 
seer of spinning at Drayton, 8. C.. 
and will go into insurance work. 


Chas. L. Eppley has accepted the 
position of overseer of weaving at 
the Osage Mill; Bessemer Citl N. C 


Cc. B. Davis, from Greenville, § 
C.. is now running slasher at the 
Indianapolis (Ind.) Bleachery Co. 


F. M. Tidwell has been promoted 
from filline overseer to overseer of 
spinning, spooling and warping aft 
Drayton, 8. C. 


W. F. Howard, of Easley, 8. C. 
has accepted the position of su- 
perintendent of the Williamston 
C.) Cotton Mills. 


T. €. Gore has resigned his posi- 
tion as overseer of spinning and 
spooling with the Thomaston (Ga. 
Cotton Mills to accept position as 
superintendent of the Athens (Ga. 
Mfe. Co. 


C. W. Tiller has resigned his po- 
sition with the Erwin Mills, Gool- 
eemee, N. CC. to aceept position as 
foreman of slashing at the Indian- 
apolis (ind.) Bleachery Co. 
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L. L. Hurley has resigned his po- 
sition as overseer of carding at Bel- 
mont, N. C. and accepted a similar 
position with the Peck Mfg. Co. 
Warrenton, N. C. 


S. W. Austin has resigned as 
section hand at the No. 2 Brandon 
Mill. Greenville, 8S. C. and is now 
erecting spooling and warpmg ma- 
chinery at the Westervelt Mills of 
the same place. 


For Stcaling a Pistol. 


John Jones, a white man of the 
Sampson Millis village, Greenville, 
S. C. has .been sentenced to thirty 
days on the chain gang for stealing 
a pistol. 


Sent to Gang. 


A man named Archie Sizemore, a 
resident of Woodside Mills, Green- 
ville, plead guilty to illegally ob- 
laining money and merchandise 
from the Mutual Supply company. 
He had been confined to the county 
jail for some time, 


Gift To Superintendent. 


— 


The overseers of the Seneca (8. 
C.) Cotton Mills presented as a 
Christmas gift to B. F. MeChure, 
the superintendents of the mills, a 
very beautiful leather collar case 
and a handsome set of cuff buttons 


Mr. McEntire Gives Banquet. 

West Gastonia, N. C.—On Satur- 
day evening, December 30th, T. M. 
MeEntire, superintendent of the 
Loray Mills, gave a most brilliant 
and elaborate banquet in honor of 
the overseers and office men, at his 
beautiful residence on Common- 
wealth avenue. 

Most delightful music was fur- 
nished for the occasion by the At- 
kins Orchestra. 

Band at Riverside Toxaway. 

A band has been organized at the 
Riverside Toxaway Millis with 
E. D. Miles as leader. The organi- 
zation of the band was effected sev- 
eral weeks ago, and the uniforms 
have now been received and rea’ 
practices have been begun. There 


is much good band material at the 
Riverside-Toxaway, and with a lil- 
tle practice and training, tt is 
thought that this will soon be one 
of the best bands in the county. 


Accident at Goldsboro. 


While cleaning out the heads of 
a spinning frame last week, while 
the machine was in motion, George 
Benton, a young boy employed at 
the Borden Mfe. Co. Goldsboro, N 
C., had the misfortune to get his 
hand caught in the gears. Two of 
his fingers were cut off. He was 
soon given medical aid and is now 
getting along nicely. 


Beticol. 


Another successful finishing com- 
pound which will be welcomed by 
the practical finisher has been 
brought out, so to speak, as a New 
Year’s present, to the trade, by the 
Arabol Mfg. Co. of New York. Tis 
name is Beticol. ft finishes and 
stiffens without coating and does 
not start the colors in the material 
nor does it “scale” or “mark” when 
seratched. Beticol is soluble in 
cold water. It has been tried by 
leading finishers on cotton silk and 
woolen goods with satisfactory re- 
sults. 


Dinner to Superintendents and 
Overseers. 

The superintendents and overseers 
of the Roxboro and Longhurst Mills. 
Roxboro, N. C., were on the night of 
December 29th, tendered a five 
course dinner at the Loch Lily Club, 
the host of the occasion being J. A. 
Long, Jr., secretary and treasurer of 
the Roxboro Mills. After the last 
course was s.rved Mr. Long made 
a short talk, thanking the men for 
the handsome manicure set which 
they presented as an expression of 
their regard. The ore*asion was 
greatly enjoyed by those present. 
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Mill Accounting 


‘Continued from page 13.) 

en from the stock house, they at- 
tach a card with the number of the 
lot and original quantity. To this 
card is added, through each pro- 
cess, the direct labor for the re- 
spective departments; for the indi- 
rect labor of the departments a 
percentage of the direct labor is 
taken in as shown in the ratio of 
the preceding month, and as the 
production likewise the direct 
bor, might easily vary 2 per cent. 
from the enrrent month, without 
a corresponding change in the indi- 
rect labor, it would be very evident 
that this eystem would not give 
the desired result. 

Other large mills base their cost 
after manufacturing entirely on 
the pound basis in every detail from 
the original cut of the varn or 
stock to selling expense, itemizing 
each department as to labor, inei- 
dentals, overhead charges, etc. This 
would be an excellent system if 
the mill made onty one grade of 
fabric. which is very rare in these 
times, but in making ten or twenty 
qualities; which is not tnusual 
there s not anvwav of ascertaining 
the costs of each quality—Wool & 
Cotton Reporter. 


A stranger went.into a lawyer's 
office, and asked abruptly: 

“If a person falls down an open 
coal~hole, can he sue the owner of 
the premises for damages?” 

“Certainly, sir.’ replied the law- 
ver, “certainly. Big damages, and 
get. them, too.” 

“Well.” went on the client, “as 
iny sOn was passing your house this 
morning he fell through a coal-hole 
and broke his leg.” 

“Hm,” said the lawver, meditat- 
ingly, then, briskiv: “Did he use 
ordimary vigilance to prevent such 
an accident? Did he stop and ex- 
amine the condition of the pave- 
ment before treading upon jt? An- 
swer me that, sir.” 


“Stop? Why, no——’" 
“Ah!” eiaeulated the man of law. 
triumphantiy. “I thought so. The 


boy is guilty of criminal negligence. 
for he might have fallen wpon one 
of my family under the coal-hole 

might have killed us all, sir. As if 
it. IT shall sue him for -trespass!”’— 


TWENTY HORSE POWER SAVED IN 


A North Carolina Mill Writes : 
“We consider it the best investment we have made in 
in some time; in one room we saved 20 H. P.” 


KINKEAD MFG. CO., Boston 


Gentlemen: —To say that weare pleased with the outht would be putting it mildly 


indeed. We believed our shafting was kept in as perfeet alignment as possible without 
the use of your outfit, but since we have started to use your outht we are convinced that 
every mil] in this country that is not equipped with an outfit is losing power by shafting 
friction. We would not take many times its cost if we could not purchase another like it. 


Free Demonstrations on Your Own Shafting 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR CATALOG C 


KINKEAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7 Water Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


ONE ROOM 


Knoxville, Tenn., Sept.*r8, 1912. 


BROOKSIDE MILLS, 
ti. L. Brown, Supt 
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Want Advertisements. 


if you are needing men for any 
position or have second hand ma- 
chinery, etc.. to sell, the want col- 
umns of the Sombhern Textile Bul- 
letin afford a good medium for ad- 
vertising Lhe fact. 

Advertisements. placed with us 
reach all the mills. 


Employment Bureau. 

The Employment Bureau is a fea- 
ture of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin and we have better facilities 
for placing men in Southern mills 
than any other journal. 

The cost of joining our employ- 
ment bureau is only $1.00 and there 
is no other cost unless a position 
is secured, in which case a reason- 
able fee is charged. 

We do not guarantee to place 
every man who joins our employ- 
ment bureau, but we do give them 
the best service of any. employment 
bureau. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


WANT position as superintendent 
of yarn mil] of 5,000 to 10,000 spin- 
dies. Now employed as superin- 
tendent but want to change. Age 
40, In mill 26 years. Held one po- 
sition 7 years. Good references. 
Address No. 89. 


A new yarn mill which is to 
be built writes us for a superin- 
tendent who can take about %5,- 
000 stock. Mill has strong finan- 
cial backing and if any one is 
interested they should commun- 
icate with us at once. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. Have had long experience 
anc can furnish satisfactory ret- 
erences. Address No. 82. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning and twisting. Thoroughly 
experienced on No. 15s to 60s 
combed and carded. Now em- 
ployed. Married and strictly so- 
ber. Good manager of help. Ad- 
dress No. 83. 


WANTED position as overseer of 
spinning or superintendent of a 
small mill. 32 years old. Mar- 
‘ried. Good references. Experi- 
ence on 8s to 60s local to Egyp- 
tian stock. Address No. 84. 


WANT position as overseer of 
weaving. Have had long experi- 


ence and am now employed. Can 
furnish good references. Ad- 
dress No. 86. 


WANT position as carder or spin- 
ner or both. Experience of 2 


years on both combed and carded -; 


yarns from 8s to 60s. Satisfactory 
references. Address No. 90. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of yarn or cloth mill. Bxperience 
on both coarse and fine counts 
and on white and colored goods. 
Satisfactory references. Address 
No. 91. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had long experience and 
have operated some of the best 
milis in the South. Resigned last 
position on account of illness from 
which have now recovered. Can 


furnish satisfactory references 
and can get results. Address No. 
100. 

WANTED Position as second 


hand of carding in large mill or 
overseer in small mill. Five years 
experience as second hand. Mar- 
ried; age 25 years. Good references. 
Address No. 101. 


WANT position as overseer of 
spinning, spooling and warping. 
Now employed but would prefer to 
change. Long experience and sat- 
isfactory references. Address No. 
102, 


WANT position of superintendent 
of large mill. Now employed as 
superintendent and have held this 
position for five years. Age 36. 
Strictly sober. Good references 
Address No. 92. 


WANT position as overseer of 
weaving room in smal! mill. Have 
had 10 years’ experience as sec- 
ond hand. Can give good refer- 
ences from present and past em- 
ployers. Address No. 93. 


WANT position as overseer. of 
cloth room. Would not consider 
less than $3.00, Experience on 
fine goods. Address No. 94. 


WANT position as engineer and ma- 
chinist. Have had good experience 
in cotton mill work. Am now 
employed but could change on 10 
days notice. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 95. 


WANT position as. superintendent 
of small mill or assistant super- 
intendent of large mill. Experi- 
enced in all departments on 
from 1-2s up to 80s combed yarns. 
Good references. Address No. 96 


WANT position as overseer of cloth 
room. 20 years experience. 10 
years at present place. Strictly 
sober. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 97. 


WANT position as overseer of 
spinning. Age 30. Married. Been 
in spinning room 20 years. Can 
furnish good references. Address 
No. 87. 


had 15 years experience on dyeing 
and bleaching long and short chain 
warps and raw stock; also sizing. 
Have been five years on present 
job. Good references. Address 
No. 88. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing in small mil! or second hand 
in weaving in large mill. Expe- 
rience on plain. fancy and jac- 
quard work. Draper and box 
looms. Married. Striethy sober. 
Good references. Address No. 98. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
No employed but wish to change 
on account of health of locality. 
Have had long experience and can 
give satisfaction. References wil! 
be furnished on application. Ad- 
dress No. 99. 


WANT position as overseer of 
spinning. Now employed but want 
larger job. Can furnish good ref- 
erences from present or former 
mills. Address o. 103. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
mg. Experienced on No. 8s to 
10s. Good manager of help. Age 
30. Strictly sober. Best of ref- 
erences as to character and abili- 
ty. Address No. 104. 


WANTED~—-Position as overseer of 
cloth room. Am at present em- 
ployed handling product of 1,700 
looms on export and domestic. 
Have 14 years’ experience as over- 
seer with some of largest mills 
in South. Can furnish necessary 
reference as to integrity and abil- 
ity, Prefer location in upper 
Carolina. Address No. 105. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing-. Experienced on plain and 
Draper looms and check work. 
Am also a designer and experi- 
enced finisher. Held last job 7 
years. God references. Address 
No. 106, 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. Have eight years experi- 
ence as overseer. Am 28 years 
old and have good references. Not 
interested at less than $2.75. Ad- 
dress No. 107. 


WANT position as overseer of 
weaving, 12 years experience with 
good mills. Best of references 
Address No. 108, 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. Now employed but. desire 
larger room. Have had good ex- 
perience and have held present 
position for six years. Address 
No 109. 


WANT position as carder or spin- 
ner. Seven years as machinery 
erector and overseer of carding 
and spinning. Married. Age 35. 
Good references. Address No. 110. 
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PATENTS 


Trade marks and Copyrights 


Send your business direct to Wash” 
ington. Saves time and insure 
better service. 


|) Personal Attention Guaranteed 
90 Years Active Service 
SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
Suite 74 N.U. Bldg. Washington, D.C. 


WANT position as superintendent 
at not less than $2,000 Now em- 
pioyed, but would prefer to 
change. Good references as to 
both eharacter and ability. Ad- 
dress No. i111. 


WANTED position as overseer of 
weaving. 36 years of age. Married. 
Strictly sober. Good manager of 
help. Won't consider anything 
less than $2.50 per day. Can fur- 
nish good reference from present 
and past employers. Address No. 
112. 


WANT position as overseer of fin- 
ishing or weaving or both. Have 

had long experience and can fur- 
nish first class references. Ad- 
dress No. 113. 


WANT position as superintendent 
Had long experience on mans 
lines of goods and can get quali- 
ty and production. Sober and re- 
lable. Address No. 114. 


WANT position as overseer of 
carding. 7 years card grinder. 4 
years second hand. 3 years. as 
overseer on present job. Married 
Good references as to habits and 
work from present and former 
employers. Address No. 115. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning in large mill or superintend- 
ent of yarn: mill. Have had lone 
experience and am now employed 
Address No 116. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. Have had 12 years experi- 
ence on white and colored work 
both coarse and fine. Age 44 
Strictiy sober. Address No. 117. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of carding and spin- 
ning. Now employed. Long ex- 
perience and good references. Ad- 
dress No. 118. 


. WANT position as overseer of card- 


ing in large mill. Married. Six- 
Leen years experience and am now 
employed but prefer to change. 
Address No. 119. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. 36 years old, married and 
can furnish best of references. 
Now employed in large mill but 
wish to change. Address No, 120 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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WANT position as overseer of 
carding. Five years as overseer. 
Experienced on ¢ombers and 
fine yarns. Age 32. Good refer- 
ences. No. 121. 


— 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 


ning. 10 years experience as Over- 
seer. Age 30. Married. Good ref- 
erences. Address 121. 

WANT position as overseer OF 


weaving. 10 years experience as 
overseer and now employed but 
desire to change for good rea- 
sons. Fine references. Address 
No. 122. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. {7 years in card room. * 
years experience as overseer, Can 
furnish good references. Address 
No, 423. 


WANT position as chief engineer 
or master mechanic. Have had 
long experience and can give sat- 
isfactory references. Address No 
124. 


WANT position as superinten- 
dent. or overseer of carding in 
large mill. Have had 2 years 
experience as machinist, card- 


er and spinner. Now employed 
Age 37. Married. Can furnish 
best of references. Address 


No. 125. 


WANT posilion as superintendent, 
or overseer of large weave room 
Have had long pracctical exper- 
ience and can furnish satisfactory 
reference. Address No. 126. 


Want position as engineer and 
machinist. Now employed but 
could hange on short notice 
Can furnish good references. Ad- 
dress No. 127. 


Want position as overseer of 
earding: or carding and spinning 
in small mill. Age 34. Married 
Long experience. Gan furnish 
good references. Address No 
No. 128. 


Want position as superintend- 
ent of yarn mill. Have had six 
years’ experience hostery yarns 
Can furnish good references. Age 
9). Married. Address No. 129. 


Welcome Assistance. 

An old colored woman came into 
a Washington real estate office the 
other day and was recognized as a 
tenant of a smal! house that had 
hecome much enhanced in value by 
reason of the building of the great 
new Union Station in that neighbor- 
hood. | 

“Took here, auntie, we are gome 
to raise your rent this month,” the 
agent remarked, briskly, 

“Deed. an Ah’s glad to hear dat, 
sah.” the old woman replied, duck- 
ing her head politely. “Mighty glad, 
fo’ sho’. ‘ease Ah des come in hyah 
terday ter tell you’-all dat Ah could- 
not raise hit dis month!”—Harper's 
Magazine. 
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Superintendents 
and Overseers 


Moore Cotton Mills. 
Vaimead, N. C. 


— 


E. A. Armstrong ..:....... Spinner 
Midway Mills. 
Rockingham, N. C. 
F. T. Biggs .. Superintendent 


R. Li. Biggs...... Carder & Spinner 


J. E. Sanford, Designer & Beaming. 
Great Falls Mfg. Go. 


Rockingham, N. C. 


Ulguge Gore Manager 
J. BE. Shaw...—Carder and Spinner 
A. B. Nelson......Master Mechanic 
Entwistle Mfg. Co. 
Rockingham, N. €. 
H. .C.. Moores... Superintendent 
T.. MeGeskell. Carder 
W. H. Kelly .....:: Master Mechanic 


Hermiage Cotton Mill. 


Camden, 8. C. 


Superintendent 
L. A. Haynes ...... Master Mechanic 
Hannah Pickett Mills. 
Rockingham, N. C. 
J. W. Jenkins Superintendent 
C. Herrmez ..... Carder 
WwW. €. Weaver 
W. Brown ....Master Mechanic 
Brookford Mills. 
Broekford, N. C. 
H. J. Holbrook..... Superintendent 
Spinner 
S A: Weaver 
D. B: Stearnes ......«. Cloth Room 
J. W. Batlew...... Master Mechanic 
Roberdel Mfg. Co. 
Rockingham, N. C. 
Geo. Steele ...... Superintendent 
W. R.-.Gulberson Carder 
Daniel Williams .......... Spinner 
7. Covington ...... Cloth Room 
D. A. Wilkes..... Master Mechanic 


A. H. Washburn, President 


WASHBURN PRESS 


(RAY PRINTING CO.) 


Commercial, Halftone and Color Printing 


F. H. Washburn, Treas. & Manager 


28 West Trade Street 
Phone 342 


Engraving, Embossing and Lithographing 


BLANK BOOKS AND SPECIAL RULED BLANKS 
MADE TO ORDER 


Charlotte, N. C. 


IF YOU BUY THE 


Hice Manufacturing Company’s Line 


you save money and get the best Picker Sticks, Lug Straps and other supplies. 
We guarantee satisfaction in quality as wel! as price. 


HICE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


JOHNSON CITY, TENNESSEE 


“THERE’S A REASON” 


LEECO COTTON MILLS 
FOR SALE 


A Very Valuable Cotton Mill Plant 
consisting of 
A Yarn and Weave Mill, Dyeplant, 

Electric Lighting Plant and Ma- 

chine Shop, conveniently located 

on railroad with desirable freight! 
rates. 

By virtue of a decree entered No- 
vember 21, 1911, in a certain action 
where in the Carolina Trust Com- 
pany and others are the plaintiffs 
and the Leeco Cotton jill Com- 
pany and others are defendants, the 
undersigned receivers will sell on 
the premises of the Leeco Ctton 
Mill Company at Jonesboro, N. C., 
on January 15, 1942, at the hour of 
12 m., to the last and highest bid- 
der, all of the property of the Leeco 
Cotton Mills Company, real, person- 
al or mixed. 

The terms of the sale are 10 per 
cent. cash at the time of the sale 
and the balance upon the confirma- 
tion of the sale by the éourt. 

A. sale will be made separateiy of 
the property of the Leeco Cotton 
Mills Company property known as 
the Eugenia Yarn Mill property, that 
is the property upon which bond¢ 
No. 35 to No. 100 imclusive have ~” 
first lien; and also separately the 
property known as the Clark Weave 
Mill, that is the properly upon 
which bonds No. 1 to No. 34 inclus- 
ive, have a first lien. Each prap- 
ertv, however, may be divided into 
such constituent parts as may seem 
to the receivers of the greatest ad- 
vantage and so sold, and thereafter 


Wife (returning from clurch, to 
her husband who stayed al home): 
“You should have heard Dr. Doe's 
sermon against dishonesty this 
morning, my dear. [ don’t know 
when anything has made such a 
profound impression upon me. ! 
think it will make a better woman 
of me as long as I live.” 

Husband: “Did you walk home?” 


Wife: No; I took a car, and do you 


sold as a whole that is to sey, the 
Eugenia Yarn Mill property sold as 
a whole and the Clark Weave Mill 
property sold as a whole. With the 
Eugenia property will be sold the 
office furniture, consisting of roller 
lop desks, filing cabinet, typewriter, 
bookcase, chairs, iron safe, ele. etc. 
real estate COnSsiIstiLe of 10 acres of 
land and ten tenement houses, card+ 
ing and spinnime room and office 
building and the usual equipment 
of a yarn mill, ipcluding 14 cards. 
4.228 spindles, humidifiers, spindles. 
1 steam engine, Westinghouse dyna- 


mo, switehes, lamps, etc., a purnp 
for boiler, beater, 100 H. P. boiler 
shafting, pulleys, ete.: shop tools. 


ele. With the Clark property will 
be sold 7 acres of land and 7 tene- 
ment houses, | orck weaving mil! 
building, and brick dve house. wifh 
machinery and equipment, consis!- 
ing of boiler, engine, air-compres- 
ser, humidifier and Tank, Stasher 
machine, sizing kette, 100 &..K 
looms, 1 Stafford automatic (34 in.'. 
finishing machine, sewing wiachine, 
folder, cioth inspector, power prees 
dye kettle, dryer, wringer, shafting. 
pulleys and belts, shap .ools,- 
elc, Each of the mills is fully equip- 
ped and ready for 
Doubtless eas, 
may be made by Lhe purchasers with 
the greater number of bondholders. 

An Inspection of the premises is 
imvited by thuse desirious of bid 
ding. For fuller or more definite in- 
formation apply to 


operating 
terms. of 


Godfrey, Receiver, 
Jonesbora, N.C. 
C, Strong, Rec ver, 


~ 


know, John, the -conductor never 
asked me for my fare, so 1 saved a 
nickel! Wasn't I lucky?”—Ex. 
“Now, children,” said the school 
teacher, “can any of you tell me 
of a greater power than a king?” 
“Yes, ma'am,” eried the little boy, 
eagerly. 
“Very well, Willie, you may. tell 
the class,” replied the t acher. 
“An ace,” was the unexpected re- 
ply._-Exchange. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


ARCHITECTS— 
Stuart W Cramer. 


BANDING MACHINES— 
Cole Bros. 


ALIGNING AND LEVELING APPA- 
RATUS— 
Kinkead Mfg. Co. 


BELTING— 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


BOBBINS, SPOOLS, SHUTTLES— 
American Supply Co. 
Charlotte Supply Co. 
Draper Co. 


BOBBIN WINDERS— 
Universal Winding Ce. 


BRUSHES— 
S. A. Felton & Son Co. 


CARD CLOTHING— 
W. H. Bigelow. 


Charlotte Supply Company. 
Jos. Sykes Bros. 


CARBONIZING MACHINES— 
C. G. Sargents Sons Co. 


CARDS— 


Mason Machine Werks. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


COMBERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS (Cleth) 
Grinnell Willis & Co. 


COTTON MACHINERY— 
Empire Duplex Gin Co. 
Draper Company. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Stuart W. Cramer. 

The Stafford Company. 
Fred H. White. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 


DOBBIES— 
Mason Machine Works. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
The Stafford Company. 


DRAWING FRAMES— 


Mason Machine Works. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


DRAWING ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Rol) Company. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 


Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Danker & Marston. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

H. A. Metz & Co. 

New Brunswick Chemica’ Co. 
Seydel Manufacturing Co. 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING, 
AND FINISHING MACHINERY— 
G. Sargents Sons. 

Stuart W. Cramer. 
Psarski Dyeing Machine Ce. 


ENGINEERS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


FIRE HOSE AND FITTINGS— 
American Supply Co. 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


HUMIDIFIERS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
American Moistening Ce. 
G. M. Parks Co. 


HUMIDIFYING MACHINES— 
C. G. Sargents Sons. 


LOOMS— 


Draper Co. 

Kilburn, Lincoln Ce. 
Mason Machine Works 
Stafford Co. 

Whitin Machine Works 


LOOM HARNESS, REEDS AND 
PICKERS— 
American Supply Co. 
Ivey Mfg. Co. 
Charlotte Supply Ce. 


LUG STRAPS— 
Ivey Mfg. Co. 


MILL CRAYONS— 
American Supply Co. 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


MILL SUPPLIES— 
American Supply Co. 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


NAPPING MACHINERY— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Kitson Machine Co. 


POWER TRANSMISSION MACHIN- 


ERY— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


PREPARATORY MACHINERY— 


Empire Duplex Gin Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 


PUMPS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


QUILLERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 


RAILDOADS— 


Seaboard Air Line. 
Southern Railway. 


RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Mason Machine Werks. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


RING TRAVELERS— 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Ce. 


ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 


SADDLES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Ce. 


SEPARATORS— 
Draper Co. 


SHUTTLES— 
Union Shuttle Co. 


SIZING COMPOUND— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
Danker & Marston. 
A Klipstein & Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Ca. 


SLASHERS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


SOF TENERS—COTTON— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
New Bunswick Chemical Ce. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 


SPINDLES— 
Draper Co. 


SPINNING RINGS— 
Draper Co. 
Whitiae Machine Wokrs. 


SPOOLERS— 
Draper Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


STEAM ENGINES— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


STEAM SPECIALTIES— 
Charlotte Supply Co 


STOP MOTIONS— 
Draper Co. 
The Stafford Ce. 


TEMPLES— 
Draper Co. 


TRAVELERS— 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


TWISTERS— 
Draper Co. 


WARP STOP MOTIONS— 
Draper Co. 
The Stafford Ce. 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Ca 
Danker & Marston. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 


WARPERS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
Draper Co. 


WILLOWS— 
G. Sargents Sons Co. 


WINDERS— 


Stuart W. Cramer. 
Universal Winding Co. 


P. O. Box 88 
_Bell Phone 404 


Joseph Sykes Brothers, 


CARD CLOTHING MANUFACTURERS 


Hardened and Tempered Steel Wire Plow Ground 
Card Clothing 


Revolving Top Flats Reclethed with our own Patent Steel Clip. Com- 
petent men to Clothe or Redraw Fillets. Licker-ins Rewound. Burnisher 
and Stripper Fillets, Dronsfield’s Grinder Roller and Emery Fillets. All 

. Regular sizes of Card Clothing always in stock and Shipped same Day 
Order is Received. 
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OFFICE AND FACTORY~—4th FLOOR TOMPKINS BUILDING 


a R. D. THOMAS, Southern Agent 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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“IDEAL” AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


Unsurpassed in Simplicity, Durability and other Desirable Qualities. No 
special mill supplies required. They make less waste than any other loom. 


They Produce Superior Cloth 


We invite correspondence and investigation 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


READVILLE, MASS. 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent, 
Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


The Yarn Conditioning Machine || The Charlotte Supply Company 


Wo - 


ena the yarn.”’ 

2 Manufacturers of PURE OAK TAN- 
NED BELTING. Special attention given 
Berge re Furnishing New Mills Complete. Write 


7 Massachusetts for Prices. 


B.S.COTTRELL Charlotte, N. C. GENERAL MILL FURNISHERS 


Southern Agent 


Southern Textile Bulletin 


EDAVID'CLARK, Editor 


A weekly publication devoted exclusively to the textile industry of the South. It reaches not 
only the mill office, but the superintendents, overseers and master mechanics. 


Subscription $1.00 Per Y ear Advertising Rates Reasonable 


ORGANIZED 1883 


UNION SHUTTLE co. New Brunswick Chemical Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF; 


POWER LOOM SHUTTLES Preparations for Sizing 
OF EVERY] DESCRIPTION and Finishing of all 
Kinds Gotton Cloths 
Threading 3 
and Corru- 
gated Cop 
Shuttles 
Prats SPECIALTIES FOR EXPORT GOODS 
Solicited OFFICE AND WORKS 
Fitted with Porcelain Eye For Woolen and Worsted Weaving NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS 
OFFICE AND FACTORY Southern Representative, 
Lawrence, Mass. S. H. BOYD, Greensboro, N. 
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